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BUDE RATURS. 


IMPROMPTUS BY AN AMATEUR. 


THE STOLEN KISS. 





If when from thee I steal a kiss 
With frowns thy brow assail me, 
And thou dost chide me for the bliss 

My lips have stolen from thee ; 
If thus ’mong frowns I taste of bliss, 
How happy will that time be 
When thou, repaying kiss for kiss, 
Hast ceas'd for e’er to chide me! 


TO A LADY HAVING A COLLECTION OF SHELLS. 
I wonder much thou lovest so 
These shells so glittering ; 
They're beautiful I own, but oh! 
How hollow all within! 
‘(WHENE'ER WE SIGH BLOOD LEAVES THE HEART 
If when a sigh from us departs 
A drop of blood flows from our hearts, 
My heart must long since have been dry, 
So sadly often do I sigh. M. A. A. 





COMPLIMENT TO THE CLERGY. 
Old Sheridan, of witty notoriety, 
Gave once a dinner to a high-bred party ; 
Of wines and viands there was great variety— 
Happy the guests were, and their welcome hearty. 
His tradesmen having heard the prodigal 
At last had pension got and place, 
Sent in his orders freely one and all; 
Who should be foremcst there was quite a race 
For all this cost and preparation made, 
I marvel if the bills were ever paid? 
Dinner announced—the guests expecting stood, 
And viewed with eager eyes the dainty food. 
The hust, with solemn face, 
Was just beginning to say grace, 
But stopping, quoth he —“ pray 
Is there a clergyman here to-day *” 
** No, sir,”’ replied a youngster, “‘ one and all, 
From end to end, are laical.”’ 
“Then,” and the roguish wit, with hands upraised, 
And meekly bowing, said, * The Lord be praised.” 


—~——_ 
AN ESCAPE FROM THE GUILLOTINE, 

«« Another victim!” T uttered involuntarily, as looking through a window which 
commanded a view of the principal entrance to the prison, I observed a crowd 
who, with the shouts of * pain ou sanz,” were dragging some unfortunate man to 
confinemert, preparatory to his final debut on the scaffold. 

I saw a man cross the street, of whose purpose my heart misgave me. This 
was an individual named Canve, for whom my brother and me had _ interested 
ourselves. He had received numberless favours from us; we had, therefore, 
every reason to dread his enmity. 

It was as I conjectured , a few minutes after I remarked his approach in our 
direction, we were startled bv a loud battering at the door. 

“Open your door!” thundered the ruffian ; ‘* Je le donnerai les raisons ensuite.” 
I, of course, refused. 

“Ah! ah!” he shouted, with a demoniac laugh, “ you shall see me return 
shortly, and then—” He did not wait to conclude the sentence but burried away, 
evidently with the intention of seeking assistance. When he had departed I 
turned towards my sister, who, pale with surprise and fear, stood by me, and 
requested her to see to the immediate collection of our plate, jewels, and money. 


This done, we took the boxes in which we had packed them, and carrying them | 


into the wood-cellar, we dropped them into a hele which was fortunately found 
there, and covering the spot with wood, we returned to wait the threatened return 
of Canve, and his band of ruffians. 

We were fortunate in completing our task, for scarcely had we composed our- 
selves after our hasty labour, when the door with one blow was shattered to 
pieces, and in rushed Canve, accompanied by four men, al! armed. 

‘* We have come,” answered Canve, who appeared to act as the leader, “to 
search your house for a man called Le Cour.” (The husband of my youngest 
sister, who was at this moment lying ill at ovr country seat.) Saying this, and 
without further remark, they rushed past us. 

Expecting that in the course of their search they would visit my chamber, I 


| Whether the beauty and eloquence of this fair creature softened the hearts of 
the miscreants who presided at that dreadful tribunal [ know not, but she was 
successful. ‘The sentence of death which Canoc (who formed one of the mem- 
bers of this tribunal) endeavoured to have decreed against our relative, was com- 
muted to banishment for life, with three months imprisonment as a kind of pre- 
paration. 

Morning after morning passed, and regularly as the hour of ten came round 
did it find my sister at the prison gate an applicant for admission, bearing such 
luxuries as his prison fare did not afford ; and it is with a shudder of horror that 
I recall to my mind when accompanying her, the sight of blood, warm perhaps 
from the heart of some victims to private revenge, streaming down the gutter 
v ‘ich conveyed it to the Saone. 

It was during the performance of one of these morning duties that we re- 
| marked a young lady, whom we had known a few months before as the leading 
| Star of fashions in Lyons, now walking alone to convey to her husband such 
consolation as the sight of her would afford. She, as is ever the case, early be- 
came surrounded by a crowd of admirers, all envying the look which acciden- 
tally she might cast upon any one in particular. Of all these nune had so dis- 
tinguished himself in her eyes (as he thought) as N , and he industriously 
circulated rumours that he would shortly receive the hand in marriage, which 
was the object of general rivalry ; and even the day was named when all doubts 
would be set at rest. Fortune, however, decreed otherwise, and threw in the 
way a young man whose accomplishments appeared in her eyes to outweigh the 
pretensions of allothers. His noble countenance interested her—his elegant 
figure captivated her—and a few weeks saw the charming—the universally ad- 
mired Annette become the bride of Romeo de Pouilli. ‘Truly might he say with 
| Casar, Veni, ride, rict. ** I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
| The deaths this event occasioned must be acknowledged were but few, but 
the disappointment, I may say, general; and as N had at one time possessed 
| the happiness through the prospect of winning the prize, saw now that all hopes 
| were perished, his share of disappointments were the largest; and although 
| time seemed to have washed from his mind the memory ef his blighted prospects, 
still to the veteran physiognomist traces were discernible in his features of deep 
and bitter enmity to his successful rival. 

Time had passed with this happy pair in a continual round of pleasure untii 
the event took place, which consigned so many of the élite of France to the 
scaffold. De Pouilli and N were both of the royalist creed; but N 
adopted the revolutionary principles to wreak his vengeance on the man, who, 
as he said, had robbed him of his happiness—they both having been suitors to 
the reigning beauty of Lyons, the consequence was that De Pouilli immediately 
became the inmate of a dungeon, there to wait until the moment had arrived 
when the revenge of N could consign him to the guillotine. On the ocea- 
sion of her first visit to her husband in prison she had been summoned to attend 
the wretch who was the source of all her misery in an apartment, the window of 
which looked out upon the guillotine, where three unfortunate individuals were 
about to be executed, and addressing her, he said, without any introduction— 

“ There, feast your eyes upon the scene before you, and consider that ere 
threwiays pass, the axe, which you see nos-about to fall on those miscreants, 
, will sever the beautiful neck of your adored.” 

‘Unable to endure the sight, for at the moment he finished the axe feil upon 
one of the unfortunate wretches,” related Mad. De Pouilli, “I sank to the 

















ground, and on my recovery found him watching over me with a look of anxious | 


tenderness—with my faculties returned my sense uf De Pouilli’s situation, and I 
eagerly seized on this moment to endeavour to procure his liberty. As his wife 
{ 
! 


move the breastof man with compassion—al! in vain! At last I touched upon 


| the love he so often had professed for me, and named this as an opportunity to | 


| prove his sincerity. Hitherto he had gazed upon me with a voidness of counte- 

| nance, but like oil thrown on fire it revived the slumbering flame of hatred which 
I had hoped to have subdued.” 

| *Can you,” said he, ‘remind me of those moments, and use them as argu- 

| ments in Ais favour! Do you suppose that my memory only retains the reco!- 

! 


lection of my former love, and not the means by which my happiness was blast- | 


ed? Can forget that I had a rival—that ¢ha? rival was the high-born, haughty 
and favoured de Pouilli, and that he now lies in prison waiting only my command 
todie? No, no; do not deceive yourself, but hear the only term: on which he 
lives. The time is arrived when priestcraft and all its rules are set at naught— 
freedom for heart and hand is amongst the blessings of the age. Consent to be 


had 


mine—discard him from your love—and he is free ! 


ly understand his meaning; and when he had concluded, I still continued to 
} gaze upon him, as if bereft of my senses. Whether he thought favourably of 

my silence, | know not, but relaxing the severity of his countenance, he ap- 
} proached me, and inquired whether I was prepared to purchase my husband's 
| life on such terms. ‘The inquiry aroused me from the state of torper into which 
| his declaration had thrown me,—every nerve seemed strung anew,—my voice 
| was changed from that of supplication to that of desperation, as I bitterly re- 
| viled him, and rushed from the room, leaving him motionless with surprise.” As 
| she finished her relation, she burst into tears, unable any longer to controul her 


did I sue for him, but in vain—in vain I conjured by every motion calculated to | 


**He uttered this last sentence in a slow tmpressive manner, that I might ful- | 


=i 
The next morning spread the news of N——, having been found stabbed in 
his apartment by some unknown hand ; my sister’s advice—secret advice—was 
now no longer a mystery! 
—>—. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A LADY OF QUALITY. 


Fiction and fact are so intimately blended in the occurrences of life, assume 
each so completely the garb of the other, that we cannot point out a fiction that 
| derives not its parentage from fact; scarcely a fact, beyond the multiplication and 
pence table, that is not mixed up with, or wearing the disguise of, fiction. How 
many a fiction has been ruled to be fact, under names that are genuine in our 
courts of law ; how many a fact has been regarded as fiction in that which has 
been looked upon as the invention of the novelist, in which every thing is true 
excepting the proper names! There is more, aye, and actual truth, in a 
well written tale, than in ninety-nine cases and reports at nisi prius. In what 
I am about to relate, I shal! take the trouble to invent only names. Would 
; to heaven, in the next declaration with which I am served, that the lawyer 

may do no more ! 
) Was it, that under the severe surveillance the third George, that the ladies of 

the court were more moral or more cautious! or that, under the relaxed sway 
| of their regent son, they were more licenutious or less hypocritical! who can 
| tell ? our countess flourished in both eras, with a reputation, though attacked, 

yet triumphant; and with the fame of a chastity, that though often breathed 
| upon by malice, yet when the vapour had passed away, left it as bright and un- 
| sullied as the mirror, which was at once the type of her purity, and the altar at 
| which she arrayed those features, not certainly for any sacrifice, but which she 
| hoped might cause many. Let us hasten to pourtray her. May our pencil be 
as faithful as our expedition must be great. She will be soon classed in the 
nomenclature of ‘lost species.” She is almost the only existing specimen of 
la vieille cour—the displayer of the jewelled stomacher, the graceful navigator 
of the sailing hoop, at a time when ladies scorned to walk, but swam through 
a room, like painied dolls squatted in ornamental washing tubs, gliding softly 
through a ‘steam of fragrant and scented beaux. She had never been witty. 
She never had had oceasion to be so. Queen Charlotte had never turned her 
| back upon her, nor had her royal spouse ever omitted, when he saw her in the 
circle, to stutter over her youthful charms. Sir Joshua Reynolds had painted 
| her portrait when she was in the freshness of her youth—Sir Thomas Lawrence 
| when a /:ftle past the meridian of her charms ; but then, ladies of fifty were the 
| fashion. She was a constant visitor at the Pavilion, and Gentleman George had 
| there bowed over her small and diamond-encrusted fingers with admiration. The 
‘rumour that he had kissed them stands but upon doubtful authority Surely, 
even with this last drawback, she had done enough for glory. Let us not prate 
| any more about your Scipios or your Hannibals. She is now eighty. I doubted 
| if she had ever been young, even in her youth. I held, that instead of heart, 
| she must have had a mass of iced egotism encased in a bosom of etiquette. 
| Judged I rightly! We shall see. 

I called upor her last Wednesday morning, with my features properly drilled 
intu the lugal, jes. to announce to her the death of Sir Charles Chumpington, 
who had been }yer devoted for the last sixty years, yet could not, either by rhe 
means of his love, or his madeira, keep the gout outof his stomach. He had 
very appropriately died of it. ; 

** N'importe,” was her reply ; ‘* many of my friends have gone this season. 
He was eighty-seven. I shall outlive him many years.” 

“What! is this all the grief you express for that model of faithful lovers, 
who has adored you sixty years, whom no cruelty could repel, no coldness 
estrange!? Ah! we see no such men now-a-days !” ’ 

“Let him go, with his lamentations and bis sighs. They made his happiness. 
| He needed them more than I his adoration. He needs but little now. He will 
| occupy no room in the creation; he had no soul, and his ashes—we willingly 
| afford them space for the burial fees—yet it is much to lay out upon refuse so 
worthless.”’ 

“Twas right,” said I to myself. ‘I knew that she had no heart.” 

She was silent for a few moments, then recovering herself with unwonted 
vicacity, she resumed. “TJ am in a tattling hamour—you will have most of my 
wealth—you shall have some of my experience. That man’s death has awoke 
many recollections. Learn to think better of me. Hear and pity me. At six- 
teen, I was married to the Earl of Antivolt. Ihad never much wit. I was then 
tout-d-fait-béte. In all I did and said, I smelt strongly of bread and butter. My 
husband brought me wealth, rank, and fifty years. I brought him youth, beauty, 
and an onlyson. He gave me his caresses and his contempt—the one as odious 
| as the other was just. In return, I gave him a silent, young, and strong hatred. 
My God, how I hated him! At seventeen, I was a mother and a widow. ' The 
old and blaze libertin attempted to reach my happiness from the tomb, which he 
had so effectually crushed whilst living. As his widow, his wealth was at 
my disposal ; but if I married, I should stand at the altar a bride nearly penny- 
less 

‘«] now entered upon life, with my heart disenchanted for ever. My late hus- 
| band had always treated me like a fool, and I believed I was one. I judged of 
| the genus by the man. I hated all mankind; and well I revenged myself upon 





repaired to it to hide a few little articles which were on my dressing-table. As! feelings, and wringing her hands implored the intercessions of heaven in behalf | them—for I was very beautiful——behold !”” 


I anticipated, they came to examine my apartment, but as if fatigued with their 
undertaking, they contented themselves with examining the closets, and thrusting 
their swords through the bed, saying at the same time, “If he is here, this will 
spare the guillotine one job.” 

Having completed their survey, they repaired to the drawing-room, seated 
themselves without any ceremony, and ordered my sister to supply them with 
some of the best wine. By this time the poor girl had recovered herself, and 
indignation took the place of fear. She treated this demand with contemptuous 
silence, and Canve started up, I believe, with the intention of striking her. | 
laid my hand on the pistol which I always carried, but perhaps awed by her firm 
bearing, he departed, without making any remark, in the direction of the wine- 


He 
cellars. Me returned shortly, loaded with several bottles, having to appearance | 


previously satisfied himself of its quality, Having rezaled themselves until they 
became in a state of beastly intoxication, they left us, having first, out of mere 
wantonness, destroyed a large quantity of china and glass, which unfortunately 
lay in their way. 

For three days we continued unannoyed by any of the revolutionary spirits ; 


at the end of that time we learnt with horror that poor Le Cour had fallen into | 


their hands, and would on the following day undergo his trial asa Royalist. 
he next day came, and the hour was fast approaching appointed for the com- 
mencement of the trial. 

I had ever remarked that my sister possessed a certain noble-mindedness and 
contempt of self which had insured her my esteem and affection; but I was yet 
to learn that she was a heroine. In the present instance she was the only one 
whose presence of mind remained unshaken, Well knowing the disregard paid 
to ariy defence Proceeding from the unfortunate individuals whose deplorable fate 
had brought them before this bloody tribunal, as also the unwillingness evinced 
by legal characters to undertake it, she determined to perform the part herself 
I was astounded at the extraordinary resolution she had formed. A young and 
beautiful girl, who had hitherto appeared to me timid as a fawn, to array herself 
in a court of justice—and such a court—in defence of one whom it was a crime 
to succour. In vain I remonstrated—she was inflexible. She delayed her de- 
lee to the last moment, to render her appearance as striking as possible 

robably she thought the power of beauty might effect that which justice might 
plead for in vain. If 90, never was beauty applied to nobler purpose. I could 
not witness the exhibition, and therefore remained at home, in an agony of ap- 
prehension for the result. 


of her husband. 
A few mornings after, her husband informed her that N had directed 

him to prepare for his execution on the following day. With this terrible 
| information she returned to us, and the scene which took place was truly heart 
| tending; she tore her hair—bveat her breast—called herself her husband's 
destroyer—and vented curses on the beauty which had murdered him ;—lastly, 
throwing herself on her knees before my sister, she implored her tu save her 
) husband's life. JI never shall forget the astonishment with which I gazed on my 
sister, as she said calmy— 
“*T cannot save his life—it is for you to accomplish that.” “I!” she cried 
wistfully, ““Oh! if I knew how ;—tell me—what can I do to save him?” 





| proposal !"” 
| We were positively aghast, and before a word could be said, she continued 
| —* If you will be guided by me, you shall suffer nodishonour. Goto N 
repeat—say that when your husband has his passport in his hands, and you see 
| him, from his windows if he pleases, parting from death and danger, you will 
resign yourself into his hands!—trust to me for the rest, and now begone.” 
Such an influence had Maria over her weaker friend, that without another word 
to any one. she departed. Half an hour had passed ere she returned ; pale and 
| ghastly she entered the apartment, and sought, by a flood of tears, to ease her 
over-hurdened heart. 
| The morning came, and after along interview with my sister, during which 
| I was not present, she departed with a kind of cheerfulness, that raised suspicions 
in my mind of her sanity. [watched her from the window which overlooked 
) the prison, until she entered the gate, and when it closed upon her, I thought it 
would be for ever! 

Three months after, we were the inhabitants of another soil, refugees from 
our country, sharing the same roof with those whose sufferings had endeared 
them to us,—these were M. and Madame de Pouilli,—the story of their escape 
| 1s short. 
| On the morning of her departure to the prison, after her interview with my 
| sister, who gave her advice ag to the only course left her, she visited the monster 

N——, who was highly pleased at her unexpected compliance, and every thing 

was done as she «dictated. Night saw her husband with his passport, in a post 
| carriage on the road to England, and in a few hours his wife joined him—he 
| having, by a preconcerted understanding waited for her on the road. 





A 


“Return to N——,” replied she collectedly, ‘‘ and say you consent to his | 


TT] 


| She led me to the end of her boudoir, and drew back a green silk curtain, and 
| showed me the portrait by Sir Joshua. She was represented as a nymph hunting, 
| with a corsage of satin stained in imitation of a tiger skin, with long-flowing 
| sleeves of rich lace, a bow in her hand, pearls interwoven with her stiff po- 
| matumed and powdered hair. Notwithstanding all this, it was an admirable 
| painting of a still more admirable woman—tall, finely rounded, dark, with black 
| Spanish eyes, severe and noble features, with vermilion lips that did not, though 
| they ought to have smiled; and her hands! the mould in which they were cast, 
| nature has now-a-days laid upon the shelf. I gazed on the was, and the is, and 
| saw, in the magnificent remains before me, what made me firmly believe that the 
| painter had not flattered. She continued :— 

“T hated men. Their homages insulted me. I vowed them an eternal hatred 
and resentrnent. When one has no need of virtue, one has it not, in that be- 
hold the reason why, with austere morals, I was not virtuous. I had no heart. 
What had I to do inthe world? Nothing but to dress, to show myself, and to 
sicken with ennui. As long as the women hoped that my ferocious virtue would 
| soon be converted by the maxims they were pleased to call wise, they patronized 
me; but when they saw that it did not relax, with what bitterness of hate they 
persecuted me! ‘The innendoes, the lies, the infamies, that they spread—the 

hired spies they forced upon me in my household—the humiliations I underwent 
|—even now I shudder to think of them. It had all the venom of a religious 
persecution. ‘They would have soon triumphed. The severity of my virtue 
| was rendering me infamous—my chastity unchaste. Certain ladies, devoted 
| to the most licentious debauchery, feigned to believe themselves in danger 
| near me.” 
| My character was almost gone—eyes began to look cold upon me. To pre- 
| serve my honour I was forced to take a lover. I took Sir Charles Chumpington. 
| He loved me—yes, in the sincerity of his soul. Had he one? He was one of 
| those cold and positive men that cannot attain to the elegance of vice, or achieve 
| the witof a lie. He was struck with my beauty only—he did not take the trou- 
| ble to discover my heart. If he had found in me the power of loving, he would 
not have known how to answer it. There never existed a more material man 
than this poor Chumpington. He ate with devotion, slept upon every chair that 
came in his way, and, to make out an existence, smoked cigars with an applica- 
tion truly indefatigable. I do not think that he had an idea a day. Of thie man 
| I thought I could make every thing, with him, that I could do any thing. I was 
) fearfully deceived. The brute! who with his great appetite, and hie sleepy ha- 
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bits, I imagined possessed a blood so calm, laughed in my face when | proposed 
to him friendship, saying, it was a sentiment impossible to be entertained for a 
fine woman. O! if you knew what he called love! 

Well, my dear nephew, I had never sufficient energy to fairly rid myself of 
him ; he has been my torment and my disgust these sixty years. Always attracted 
by my repugnance, and the obstacles that I put to his passion, he has persecuted 
me with the most patient—the most courageous—the most sustained—and the 
most wearisome love, that ever woman had to live through. It is true that he 
erected himself into my most efficient protector, and made my part in society the 
more easy to play: the men dared no longer seek—the women insult me. He 
was a terrible accurate shot, and atrociously jealous. Besides, he was one of the 
handsomest as well as the laziest of men: lived ostentatiously, and was invaria- 
bly constant. I was thus placed in an envied situation, but that, Lassure you, 
indemnified me but little for the annoyances of his love. Do you now think, my 
dear boy, that I am as guilty towards him as you imagined, when you accused 
me of indifference ?”’ 

“| perfectly understand you,” I replied. ‘It is you whom I pity and esteem. 
You sacrificed yourse!f to the morals of the times, and you were persecuted for a 
conduct that ought to have covered you with glory. With a little more moral 
strength, you would have found all the happiness that you could not find in an 
intrigue. But let me express my astonishment at one fact, that you did not, in 
the course of your long life, meet with a single man who understood you, and 
who was capable. by being worthy of you, of inspiring you with a genuine passion. 
Must we conclude that men are now more loveable than formerly !” 

“Don’t be so silly,” said she, laughing 

“« And when you were young, were you never tempted to try to overcome this 
ferocious aversion?” 

“ Well,” said she, clapping down her gold snuff-box smartly upon the table, 
“ since I have begun to confess, you shall know all. Listen attentively. Once, 
once only in my life was [ in love ; but then I loved as none ever did before, with 
a passion indomitable and devouring, yet sentimental and platonic. Ah! if old 
women of eighty would relate to you frankly their lives, you would discover in 
the feminine sou! sources of vices and virtue of which you have no idea. How- 
ever, guess of what rank was the man for whom a countess, the proudest among 
proud countesses, almost lost her reason, and surely lost her heart, if a proud 
countess ever had one.” 

“ The young Prince of Wales, or the Duke of York.” 

“O! if you begiu there, it will take you five hours to reach my lover. I had 
rather tell you. He wasa player.” 

“ One who always played the king, however.” 

“The most noble—the most elegant that ever trod the boards. You are not 
surprised !” 

“Not too much. Our nobility have made of indifferent actresses very 
good duchesses? Why should you not make of an excellent actor a very good 
lover!” 

“ Softly, softly ; his name was Wilkins. He came from one of the provinces 
How he dignified the kingly and imperiai character ! He might have been about 
thirty-five, perhaps forty, though on the stage he often appeared but twenty. 
Shakspeare should have survived to have seen him !” 

‘* However, I do not remember his name in the dramatic annals.”’ 

‘He had no reputation. He was appreciated neither in town or country. At 
his first appearances, he was generally outrageously hissed, but from the labour 
he applied to improve in his part, he was at length tolerated, and even sometimes 
applauded ; but altogether he was considered as an actor of bad taste. The 
world judged Wilkins as sagely as it did myself. They said of him, ‘ He is an 
exaggerated ranter; he labours, yet he feels nothing.’ Of me, ‘ This contemptu- 
ous and cold woman has no heart.’ Who knows that we were not of ail then 
living the two beings who felt most? The theatre was then the fashion, though 
they played neither so elegantly nor so well as they now do. I went twice a 
week, and, like the rest of the fashionable world, bore my three hours’ ennui in- 
trepidly. As yet, I had never even been amused. However, after a long sojourn 
in the country, I returned to my box in the theatre. Wilkins that night played 
the king in some ranting tragedy. I no sooner heard the suund of his voice than 
I was moved, yet I had listened to Garrick with indifference. His voice was one 
of the things which in him they ubjected to. It was more penetrating than sono- 
rous: it was beautifully modulated, anc, at times, seemed to come from the very 
vaults of the heart. He was also low in stature: it was a received axiom in the 
decrees of good taste, that a king of five feet six could not gracefully bind the 
diadem on his brows. Napvleon had not yet ruled, or Kean electrified. Wilkins 
was3 small made, and lean. His beauty did not consist in his features, but in the 
majesty of his forehead—in the irresistible grace of his attitudes—in the abandon- 
ment of his passionate expression—in the elevation of his proud and melancholy 
countenance. I never saw in a statue—in a painting—in the living man—a 
power of beauty more ideal or more sweet. It was for him that the word charm 
was created: it applied to his words—his looks—his motions. What shall I 
say? This charm was flung over me. ‘This man, who walked, spoke, and acted 
by impulse, who sobbed with his heart more than with his voice, who, to identify 
himself with his passion, forgot his being ;—this man, whom his soa] seemed to 
be crushing and destroying. and whose Inok contained al] tha@eyeve that T had 
vainly sought for in the world, exercised over me a power truly electrical ;—this 
man, who was created for a time of glory and sympathies, and who had only my- 
self who could understand and keep pace with him, was, during five years, my 
king—my god—my life—my love ! 

“T could no longer live without seeing him. It soon became impossible for 
me to conceal the impression that he made upon me. I ceased going to the 
stage-box. I feigned to have a methodistical call, and went every evening to La- 
dy Huntingdon’s chapel in Spafields. However, from thence, disguised as a 
maid-servant, I went and mixed with the populace, and placing myself in the pit, 
I allowed no one of his words or looks to escape me. Afterwards, to be more in 
safety, I disguised myself so as to have the appearance of a young lawyer's 
clerk. Such was my passion, that I confess to you, instead of struggling against 
it, I gave myself up to it with a delicious delirium. It was so pure! why should 
I blush at it? It created for me anew existence, it initiated me, all at once, into 
what I had so much desired to know and to feel. It made me a woman. I be- 
came capricious, jocular, satirical, vivacious, and energetic. The simple Sir 
Charles observed that devotion had a singular effect upon me. ‘The world found 
me grow more beautiful every day ; my dark eye softened with sentiment, my 
smile became intelligent, my conversation witty, my remarks just Sir Charles 
Chumpington had all the honour of this metamorphose. He was, however, very 
guiltless of it.” 

“Then, then I began to appreciate my existence—life, luxury, youth, and 
beauty. Happiness revealed itself to me through all my senses. 





nary richness and brilliancy, worn with infinite taste, and chastened in all its 
exaggerations. 


flounces, a woman was forced to use a kind of slow majesty in all her movements. 


I have seen some very fair ladies, who, when powdered, and drawing after them | What strange fatality weighs upon both of us, that you in the bosom and the 
their long trains of white satin, and balancing with skill the spotless plumes that | ornament of a world so brilliant and so enlightened, can find none to do justice 
waved over their foreheads, might be truly compared to some bird like to, but | to your soul, but the heart of a poor player! 


much more noble than, a swan. Perhaps a white turtle dove is the better type ; 
for the delicate little bodies concealed amidst enormous folds of silk, and replica- 
tions of muslin, with the long wings of lace that fell from our arms, concealed us 
as the down does the dove ; and when we thrust out from beneath this graceful 
pile of white, our little balancing feet in those high-heeled shoes that allowed only 
the extremities of the toes to meet the ground, it was truly then that we feared 
to touch the earth, and that we walked with the disdainful caution of a little shep- 
herdess on the border of abrook. At that time all ladies had a noble air, and, 
believe me, this costume became me well, and made mine the more noble. Hi- 
therto, the care that I had taken with my person, was to revenge myself upon 
those miserable wornen who had so horribly plotted against me; but from the 
moment that I loved, I began to enjoy my beauty for myself. I had but that to 
offer Wilkins to compensate him for the hisses and hootings of London; and I 
was happy in thinking how great would be, one day, the joy of this poor player, 
80 disregarded or so contemned, to learn that the Countess of Antivolt had de- 
voted to him her heart and her worship. 

“* And now for my management. After! had dazzled some circle, either at my 
own, or at the house of another, the fit of devotivn would come upon me; I would 
change my attire for one fitting the conventicle, and with ¢rue Christian humility 
discarding my equipage, would get into a hackney coach and drive to the 
neighbourhood of Drury Lane, where a young artificial flower-maker, whose se- 
crecy I had purchased and who was devoted to me, helped me in her snug little 
apartment to equip me en cavalier. From thence I would get to the pit in the 
theatre, and devote my whole soul to Wilkins; there, plunged into a torpor of 
admiration, I listened with my hands grasping my knees, my neck extended, and 
my forehead bathed with perspiration. I held my breath, cursed the fatiguing 
brilliancy of the lights, which left my eves dry and burning, that were rivetted 
upon his attitudes and his motions. [| hated his enemies, I trembled for his dan- 
gers, his fictitious griefs made me shed with him floods of tears; and when 
he — I was forced to stifle my cries, by thrusting my handkerchief into my 
mouth. 

“‘ However much that he disgusted the public which affected to despise him, 
there were sublime moments when he held their hearts in his hand, and made 
them, in spite of themselves, tremble and applaud. It was seldom, but when it 
did happen, the tion was frenzied : it seemed that. subdued by his genius, 
the audience wished to repair all their former injustice. Indeed, in these mo- 
ments, the house seemed to have been struck with a sudden delirium ; and, as 
the audience separated, they looked on each other with astonishment for having 
been moved by such a miserable being as Wilkins. It was then that I gave my- 
self up to all the insanity of emotion. I shrieked—I wept—I called him by name 








. the glass of negus, that with a haw-haw air, I had called for. Fear seized me. | once memory revisited me. 











The costume | my eyes beyond that row of tawdry lights that draw an invincible line between | tune. 
of the ladies of my time, which is now much ridiculed, was then of an extraordi- | me and the rest of society. 


With all this paraphernalia of feathers, rich stuffs, hoops, and | young, so noble, so generous, so attractive, and placed so far above me. But 
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| rivals I might then have had, whatever my mediocrity now is. 
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passionately. Happily my feeble voice was lost in the roaring of the storm that | years, struck me as a dream, and when at last I found myself engaged beyond the 
raged around. power of retraction, I staggered to my ottoman, lost my power of respiration 
** Sometimes they hissed him in passages in which he appeared to me to be | and saw the room spin round under my feet. d 
sublime. and then I rushed from the theatre raging with anger. ‘Those were the ‘‘T was seriously ill. A surgeon was sent for, who bled me. I forbade my 
moments the most dangerous for men. Great was my temptation to seek him— | people from saying a word about my indisposition. 1 feared importunities and 
to fling myself in his arms—to weep with him—and with him to execrate the | advicemongers, and I would not be prevented from going out in the morning. I 
age, and console him by offering him my enthusiasm and my love. | threw myself on my bed, and closed my doors to every body. The bleeding had 
‘One evening. as I was leaving the theatre, | saw a little, lean man, pass by | physically relieved and weakened me. I felt a great prostration of mind. All 
me. A scene shifter lifted his hat to him, saying, ‘Good night, Mr. Wilkins.’ | my illusions vanished with the excitement of the fever. I recovered my reason 
Eager to see him more nearly, I flung myself on his steps, and without thinking | and my memory, and recalled to my mind the terrible deception of the tavern, 
upon the dangers to which I exposed myself, I entered with him into a tavern. | and the miserable appearance of Wilkins. I then felt a horror for what I had 
Luckily it was one of that low description, that it was barely possible to meet | done. Above ali, 1 wept for Wilkins, whom, in seeing, I was about to lose for 
there any one of my class. When by the light of a smoky oil lamp I gazed in- | ever, and whom in loving, I had experienced so much happiness for five years— 
tently upon Wilkins, I thought that I was mistaken, and had fullowed some other | with whom to converse, I felt assured that I could not love for five minutes. In 
person. He was at least forty, yellow, haggard, worn, and badly equipped. I | my grief, I flung about my arms madly, the lancet-wound re-opened, and my 
was obliged to hear his name pronounced several times before I could believe he | blood flowed with such rapidity, that | had but time to call my woman when I 
was my god of the theatre—the inspired interpreter of Shakspeare. His ap- | fainted. A deep and death-like sleep surprised me, against which I vainly strug- 
pearance was despicable—his cheeks hollow. The temple was empty and poor | gled. I awoke not, suffered not—for hours I was asone dead. When I opened 
—the oracle dumb—the god had become a man—nay, not even a man—but a | my eyes my room was dark, my mansion silent, and my femme de chambre sleep- 
player. He departed. For myself, I was so stupified that I could not swallow | ing at the foot of my bed. I remained some time bereft of thought. All at 
I breathlessly asked myself if it were day or night 
it was the first time in my life that I was in an equivocal place, and in contact | —if I had slept an hour or an age, if breaking my word had not slain Wilkins— 
with the people of this stamp. I rose and fled for fear. 1 darted off like an arrow. | if it were yet time? Atlength I made a violent effort—I sprang from my bed, 
and soon arrived at my little artificial fiower-maker's apartments. opened the curtains, and saw the moon bright in the heavens, my repeater struck 
When I awoke next day at noon. in my gorgeously curtained bed, I thought | ten. J rushed upon my woman and awoke her with a start. ‘Annette! what 
that I had dreamt and that I was seriously cured of my love. 1 endeavoured to | is to-day!’ I exclaimed. She thought me delirious, and would have fled for help. 
rejoice at it, but in vain. I experienced a mortal regret. ‘The baleful shadows | I held her. I reassured her. I learnt 1 had slept but three hours. I blessed 
fell upon my life. I was disenchanted. That day I thrust Sir Charles from my | God. I ordered a hackney coach. Annette regarded me with stupor. She 
doors. O the dulness of that long, long day! In the evening I really went to | transmitted my orders, and made ready to dress me. I took the most simple of 
chapel, and had determined to become devout. I took a severe cold, and re- | my habiliments. J placed no ornament in my hair, I refused rouge. 1 wished 
turned ill. When I had kept my bed for several days, Lady Farrar came and | to inspire Wilkins with esteem and respect, which were more precious to me 
assured me that I had no fever, that bed alone rendered me ill, and that in order | than his love. However, I felt a sentiment of pleasure, when Annette, astonished 


to rouse myself I must go that evening to the play. She had designs upon Sir | at all that passed, said to me, surveying me from head to foot, * Indeed, my lady, I 
Charles, and wished me dead. 


| know not how itis, you wear but a simple white dress, you are ill and pale as 
‘It happened otherwise. ‘Come, come” said she, * you have not, for a long | death; well, may I die, if ever I saw you so handsome as you are this evening. 
time, seen Wilkins. He has improved. He is even sometimes applauded. [I | I pity the men who will look upon you.’ 


have a notion, that in time he will become supportable.’ I went. Disenchanted “At midnight I entered the appointed street. I was carefully veiled. A kind 
as I believed myself to be, I no longer feared to betray my passion to the public. | of groom came to receive me. He was the only person visible in this myste- 
I dressed myself excessively, and went courageously to the stage-box to brave | rious dwelling. He conducted me through a dark court to a room built Jike a 
a danger that I thought no longer existed for me. But the danger was never | pavilion, buried in darkness and silence. After placing his Janthorn uf green 
more imminent. Wilkins was sublime, and I was never more enraptured. The | silk in the vestibule, he opened the door of a Jong and obscure apartment, showed 
memory of the events of the evening at the tavern perished. My agitation | me, with a respectful bow and an immoveable countenance, a ray of light that 
was terrible. I was forced to cover my face, bathed in tears, with my handker- | broke across the distance, and said to me in a low tone of voice, as if he 
chief: in my disorder I smeared over my rouge, and disarranged my patches. | feared to wake the sleeping echoes, ‘ Madam is alone. No one has yet arrived. 
Happily I had the skill to attribute all this emotion to Mrs. Siddons, and I was | Madam will find in the farthest saloon a bell, to which I shall answer should she 
believed. This evening Wilkins remarked me. Whether attracted by the | want any thing ;—and he disappeared asif by enchantment, and closed the door 
splendour of my costume, or the excess of my feelings, I know not; but I well | upon me. 
understood by the direction of his eyes, as he stood aside from the theatre, that | ‘‘ A horrible fear came over me. 
he was asking and had learned my name from some one near the side scenes. , madhouse. I recalled him. 
They spoke of me at intervals. What would I have given to have known the | him the hour. | knew it well. Thad struck my repeater ten times in the coach. 
impression I had made upon my elected lover !” ‘Tt is midnight,’ said he, without raising his eyes. I saw that he was a man 
«« My frequent absence at the times I was accustomed to receive Sir Charles, | perfectly well familiarized with the duties of his office. I came to the decision 
roused his jealousy; and one day I perceived him following me in one of my | of penetrating tothe indicated and distant saloon. and in a momert convinced 
pretended visits to the Methodist chapel. I immediately saw that my nocturnal | myself of the injustice of my fears, by seeing that all the windows opened to 
disguises were at anend. I now resolved to go publicly to the theatre. I had | the ground into a small garden that adjoined the Green-park. Nothing could be 
now learned hypocrisy. I pretended to be ravished by the powers of Mrs. Sid- | more delicious than this boudoir, which was in reality nothing but a music-room, 
dons. Itis true that [ could no longer give way to the impulse of my feelings | The walls were of stucco, as white as snow, the frames of the looking-glasses 
as an unknown youth in the pit. but I soon found a more than meet compensation | of dead silver, musical instruments of an extraordinary beauty were scaitered 
for this indulgence. Wilkins saw me, ohserved me—my beauty struck, my | among furniture covered with white velvet. The room was lighted from above, 
sensibility flattered him. He could hardly take his eyes from off me. He soon | but the glazing was almost concealed by a delicately worked foliage of the purest 
became so distracted as to draw down the public sibillation. I could not be | alabaster which surrounded the rotunda. In the glare of day I am convinced the 
deceived. He was devotedly in love. I usually occupied the lowest box, quite | solar rays must have been softened down to a light as tender as that shed by the 
upou the stage; I lost not one of his looks, and he might thus gaze upon me | harvest moon. I examined with curiosity and interest this retreat, yet know not 
without exciting observation. As he made love to me through the organs of the | to this day the reputation of the house to which it was attached. It might have 
parts that he represented, I was the happiest and most proud of women; for, in | been atemple dedicated to licentiousness ; but if it were so, Wilkins had caused 
those hours, it was not by the player, but by the hero, that I was loved. Well, | objects to disappear that could have wounded my sight, or have made me suffer 
two years elapsed of this silent and intense passion ; three winters more now | through my situation. A single statue of white marble decorated the middle. It 
flowed on in which this passion was shared by the adored one, and I never gave | was an antique, anc represented Isis veiled, with a finger upon her lips. The 
poor Wilkins, even by a glance, any hope that he should ever look into the mys- | mirrors that reflected her and me equally pale, both dressed in white and chastely 
teries that were acting so passionately in my bosom. I knew that he had often | draperied, made illusions so strong, that the mortal eye could not distinguish 
followed me in my walks and drives; but I had not deigned to distinguish him 


| which were the statues, which the breathing women. All at once this super- 
from the crowd. These five years are the onlyones that I have lived, though | 
| 




















I trembled lest I had fallen into a private 
His solemnly stupid air re-assured me. I asked 


| stitious. this dreadful and delicious silence was interrupted. The distant door 
decaying nature tells me that I am eighty. ; opened and closed. Light footsteps were heard. I sank intoan arm-chair more 
** At last, Tread one day in the paper the name of an actor, who had been | dead than living. I was about to see Wilkins off the stage. I shut my eyes, and 
engaged at Drury-lane to supply the place of Wilkins, who had taken an en- | bade him internally adieu, without opening them. 
gagement in Dublin. This was to me stunning news. I could not conceive ** Judge my surprise! Wilkins was as beautiful as a descending angel! He 
that I could longer exist without this emotion, this storm of passion and of } bad not given himself time to take off his theatrical dress, and it was the must 
tenderness. It gave the progress of my love a wonderful impulse. Whilst ] | elegant that] had ever seen. His neat and elastic figure was tightly fitted in a 
was a prey to the most terrible irzesolutions, I received a letter in an unknown | vest of white satin. He wore rosettes on his knees of a cherry-coloured rib- 
hand, the only love-letter I ever preserved—of all the thousands that I have | b’nd, and a short mantle of the same hue was thrown over his shoulders. He 
received from Sir Charles, and the thousands from a hundred others. Read | wore an enormous ruff d l’Arglaise, with his own dark, short, curled, and un- 
“.” powdered hair, and a Spanish hat, shadowed with white feathers, which waved 

“ Mapam ;—** I am morally sure that this letter will inspire you with nothing | over his forehead, and played round a cluster of brilliants. In this costume he 
but contempt, you will not even find it worthy of your anger; but what is it | had been playing the part of a high-born page. I had never seen him so handsome, 
to a man who is falling down a precipice, whether he meet at the bottom that | so young, so poetical. He kneeledto me. I could not forbear giving him my 
will dash him to atoms, one stone more or less? You will consider me as mad, | hand: he had so timid so submissive an air. It seemed to me that he had shone 
and you will not be deceived. O that I could obtain from you a single and com- | in all the Juxuriant bloom of youth. His forehead had all the purity, his agitated 
passionate thought? If, this evening, J perceive on your features the slightest | heart all the ardour of a first love. He took my hand and covered them with 
shade of pity, I shall depart less miserable ; I shall carry from England a re- | devouring kisses. Then { became wild. I drew his head upon my lap, I caressed 
collection that may, perhaps, give me strength to live elsewhere, and to pursue | his burning temples, his wild and black hair, and yet he grew not bold. All his 
my ungrateful and degrading career. Madam, you already know my passion. transports were concentrated in his heart. He began tu weep like a child. Oh! 
My cries of misery and despair have betrayed it to you a thousand times upon | I own to you that I mingled my tears deliciously with his. I forced him to 
the stage. No, Madam, I am mad—you never dreamt of such presumption. | lift up his head and look upon me. Great God! what beauty, what brilliancy, 
You were only sensible to the srblimities of Shakspeare, and the noble passions | and what tenderness in his eyes ! His burning and faithful soul gave a charm 
of tragedy ; and I, fool to believe that the agonies of my heart found an echo in | evento the very defects of his figure, to the outrages of time and fatigue. O 
yours. Pardon me! let me only bless you on my knees for that sensibility that | the power of the soul! He who does not comprehend its wonders, has never 
I have discovered in your soul, and that none other has ever accorded me, for | lived! Behold the premature lines on his noble brow, the languor of his smile, 
those tears that you have shed for my scenic misfortunes, for those timid looks | and the pallor of his lips! My heart bled. Othen I had need of tears, when 
that I had the temerity to believe sought to console me for the indifference or the | I remembered the miseries, the chagrins, the disgusts, and the toils of his life. 
disdain of the audience. I identified myself withall his woes, even with those of his long and hopeless 

‘Fool, indeed, that I am—but the greatest of all my follies was the casting | love fur myself. Then I bad no other thought but to repair to him the ills of for- 
‘My dear Wilkins, my noble Hamlet, my beautiful Don Juan!’ Thus I 
It is tome a magic circle, and I have dared to lift | addressed him in my bewilderment. He spoke to me: he related to me all the 
up my eyes—I, a player—and fix them upon a beautiful woiman; upon one so | phases, all the progress of his love. He told me how from a dissipated actor, J 
| had converted him into a self esteeming man, how I had restored him the courage 
what destiny is yours—still unmarried, and, as the world says, still unloved. | and the illusions of his youth. He displayed his respect, his veneration for me, 
| and his contempt for the foolish cheatery of worldly love. He told me that he 
| would eagerly give the remainder of his life in exchange for the bliss of passing 
Well, nothing shall wrest from | one hour at my feet, but that he would sacrifice this hour as well as his life, to 
me that consoling thought—I even believe, that had we been born upon the same | the fear of offending me. Never did a more penetrating eloquence search the 
level of society, you would not have been indifferent to my devotion, whatever | heart of a poor woman. Never did Shakspeare make love speak with such con- 
I must make you | viction, such poetry, and such power. All that passion could inspire of the deep, 
acquainted with one truth, that I possess something greater than do these, who, | the impetuous, the delicate and the sweet, were displayed in his words, his voice, 
with all their wealth, their titles, and their pride, surround you—the power of | his eye, his caresses, and his subinission. Alas, alas! was he deceiving himself ? 
loving you as you ought to be loved. “ WiLkins.” was he still, still actine !” 

This letter,” continued the countess, “that I found to be very original in| “Certainly not,” cried J, looking sternly at the Countess. She seemed to 
the age in which it was written, had in it something so passionate, so nervous, | grow young immediately, and to throw off as a robe her eighty years. Who was 
and so true, that it fairly overpowered me. My pride ceased to struggle, and my | it that said the heart of woman can have no wrinkles? 

passion conquered. I will not tire you with my irresolutions, my caprice, my «Listen to the end,” said she. ‘‘Inflamed, stunned by all that he said to me, 
terrors. I answered, as nearly as I can remember, in these words | I flung my arms around him; I thrilled as I touched the silk of his dress, as | 

***T do not accuse you, I accuse destiny. I do not pity you only, I pity my- | inhaled the perfume from his hair. My brain whirled. All till then unknown 
self. No temptation of pride, of prudence, or of prudery, shal! induce me to | to me, all I thought myself incapable of feeling, was revealed to me, as it were 
pluck from you the consolation of knowing yourself to be distinguished by | in floods of glory—but it was too violent. I fainted, he quickly recalled me to 
me. Preserve it, since it is all that I haveto offer you. I can never consent to | myself. I found him at my feet, more timid, more agitated than ever. ‘ Pity 
see you.’ | me,’ said he, ‘kill me, banish me.’ He was paler and more deathlike than my- 

“The next day I received a note that I hastily read, and that I had hardly self. But the revolutions that my nervous system had experienced during this 
time to fling into the fire, that it might escape the perusal of Sir Charles, who | stormy day, made me pass rapidly from one train of thought to another. The 
found me occupied over it. It was conceived nearly in these terms. | lightning-flash that had revealed to mea new existence, grew pale. My blood 

“*Mapam; | became calm. The deliciousness of pure sentiment returned. 

“*T must speak with you, orI die. Once, once only, but one single hour.| ‘‘‘ Listen, Wilkins,’ said I to him. ‘It is not contempt that tears me from 
What fear vou from the interview, since you trust to my honour and to my dis- | your transports ; but if you love me assist me to resist myself. Let me carry from 
cretion' Madam, I know who you are, I know the severity of your morals, I | hence the transporting satisfaction that you have loved me with your heart only 
know your piety, I know even your sentiments for Sir Charles I have not the | Reign in my heart,andin my memory. Let us separate for ever, and carry from 
madness to hope from you aught but one word of pity, but that word must fall | hence smiling thoughts and adored reminiscences. I swear, Wilkins, that I 
from your lips upon me; my heart must receive it warm from your mouth, and | will Jove you till death. It will not be difficult, and you may believe me.’ 
treasure it up and bear it away, or that heart will break.’ Wilkins prostrated himself at my feet. He implored not, he reproached 

‘*T must say this for my glory, that J had not for a single instant the fear of | not. He told me that he had never dared to hope for the happiness J had yielded 
being insulted by a heartless libertine. I religiously believed in the humble sin- | him, and that he hadno right to expect more. However, his depression, and the 
cerity of Wilkins. I replied, | emotion of his voice frightened me, in receiving his adieu. I asked him, if he 

“*T will see you. Find a secure place ; but hope from me no more than what | would not think of me with pleasure—if the happiness of this night would not 
you ask. Itrust you asI would my God. If you seek to abuse my faith you | spread a charm over the remainder of his days, and if his past and future pains 
are a wretch, and I should not fear you.’ | would not seem to him softened each time that he invoked my name. He fell 

“The answer. ‘You shall see that Wilkins is not unworthy of your faith. | anew at my feet, and kissed my garments with wildness. I made him a sign, 
To me, for these three years, no woman under heaven has existed but yourself. | and he retired. The coach that J bad ordered arrived. The automaton usher of 
Condescend to be at the appointed place at the breaking up of the theatre.’ The | this clandestine retreat knocked three times without to apprize me of it. Wil- 
directions were then given. kins threw himself before the door in despair. He had the looks of a spectre. 

I received this note at four in the afternoon. All this negotiation had passed | | went and presented him my lips to kiss, then gently repelled him, _and he 
in one day. That day I had employed in rambling through my apartments like | yielded. As I approached the door, and he wished to follow me, I pointed to 
one insane. This rapidity of events and decisions against the resolutions of five hima chair in the middle of the saloon ; beneath the statue of Isis. He sate 
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there. A passionate smile wandered over his lips, his eyes flashed forth one last | tionately I have been treated by every one, each trying who could be of most | ure before Constantinople, and after declining Lord Mulgrave’s offer to fill the 
Hy glance of gratitude and love. He was still handsome, still young, still a hero. | service—Capel, Legge, Mowbgay, Sir Sidney Smith, Bowles, Dunn, and, though | situation of Pay Commissioner at the Navy Board, his Lordship gave hun the 
I Another step, and, as I turned for a last look, ere I left him for ever, he had be- last, not least, Sir John Duckworth, whose consideration and solicitude, fora | command of the Warspite, of 74. guns. Jt was not to be thought that the active 
id come old, haggard, frightful. His body seemed paralytic. His contracted lips | man of his years, is singular. Having only a shirt and flannel waistcoat on when | services of so distinguished an officer were to be lost to his country, because of 
l failed, and fell when he would have smiled. His eye was fixed andglassy. He | I jumped over, you will conceive I have occasion to levy contributions; and I | his own misfortune ; and cheered by the approbation his conduct had received, 
hn was only Wilkins—a miserable shadow of the lover and the prince.” am now rigged out in a most extraordinary way.” aud by prospects again brightening before him, he sailed for the North Sea, 
" The Countess paused, then, with a saddened smile, and agitating her whole The private loss sustained by Captain Blackwood was necessarily very great; | Where he served under Admizal Macnamara Russell, Lord Gardner, and Sir 
d frame like a falling ruin, she murmured,—* From that moment I heard no more. "| his riches lay in honours, not in worldly wealth; and he felt for his family, as Richard Strachan, until the beginning of 1809 ; then under Lord Gambier, in the 
br The Countess made another pause, still longer than the preceding, and then witk | some affecting expressions in his letters, communicating intelligence of the dire | Channe) Fleet, until the beginning of November, when he saiied, under Sir 
terrible strength, the effect of many years, the obstinate love of life, or the hope | disaster, sufficiently shew ; but his greatest grief was for the death of so many | Samuel Hood’s orders, to join Lord Collingwood in the Mediterranean. There 
n of approaching death, she became gay, and said to me smiling. ‘ Well, what | of his officers and crew ; for the loss sustained by the squadron, about to enter | he continued to serve, after his Lordship’s death, under Sir Charles Cotton ; and 
y think you now of the virtue of the Georgiana era *” on a perilous service, in the destruction of one of its finest ships; for that ship | in July, 1810, had an affair with six sail of French line-of-battle ships, and seve- 
I “« Madam,” replied I, “I have no wish to doubt it.” herself, his own Ajax, so nobly officered and manned. in the highest state of or- | ral frigates, in which he displayed all his wonted skill and valour. A continuance 
g- Reader! had she aheart! Ask your own—you have read the facts. Of the der and discipline, and in which he had hoped to gain new laurels. ‘Certainly | of strong gales from the north-west had blown the main body of the fleet off the 
od proud peeress or the poor player, which was the more fictitious character TW he if any officer had a just cause to lament the loss of his ship, itis myself. So | blockade of Toulon, but the port was watched by Blackwood in the Warspite, 
p- can tell! I might now squeeze morals from this relation as plentifully as MOis- | fine a ship—in so good state for any service—a crew I had been taking such | having with him Conqueror 74, Captain Fellowes, Ajax 74, Captain Otway, Eu- 
at ture from the water distended sponge, and conclude as does Miss Martineau, with | pains to form—with officers seconding and entering into my views—and on the | ryalus 76, CaptainG H_ L. Dundas, and Sheerwater brig, Captain Sibly. Six 
ht a summary of principles illustrated in this tale. But I shall waive the pedant, eve of so singular, and I trust so glorious a service. It is hard to bear—it is heart- | sail of the line, one a three-decker, and five two-deckers, and four frigates, under 
wa and conclude by saying, that it is hard to distinguish whether a sapless heart is | breaking indeed!" In another'letter he says—* How shall I ever be able to get | a Vice-admiral, came out, ii would appear, to release a French frigate and her 
d, either a burnt-out cinder, or a caput mortuum, that cannot take fire. the better of it! WhenI recollect how many gallant officers and men, as well | convoy at Bandol, and the Euryalus and Sheerwater were in danger of being 
ok —~<>— as the boys I had under me, were all hurried in so dreadful a way into eternity ! | takea; when the English Commodore, having brought to in line of battle, res- 
at MEMOIR OF VICE-ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR HENRY | My heart bleeds too for Sir John Duckworth, who at such a moment must cued his frigate and brig from below the enemy's guns. The Ajax engaged her 
P. BLACKWOOD, BART. have felt much for the loss of such a ship. Let me strive to console myself | namesake in the French line, and exchanged with her several broadsides ; the 
od From Blackwood’s Magazv ec. {Concluded from the last Albion.) with the reflection of having done my duty before and after the event, and trust | Warspite and Conqueror likewise opened their fire; and the small squadron 
1e PASSING THE DARDANELLES. to Providence for some relief. Your letters, picture, papers, were all in an in- | shewed such a bearing and such au aspect as overawed the enemy, who declined 
of I ; rey : nae ; a stant consumed. ‘Thankful amI to the Almighty for giving me strength and | any continued and closer conflict, and returned to their anchorage in the road. 
n the ensuing year, 1806, his rank not permitting him to continue in the com- : : ; ; we . . ‘ Tr : 
rd mand of a frigate—the names of the Brilliant, the Penelope, and the Euryalus, coolness in such an hour of trial. Had it not been for the fond and anxious | Sir Charles Cotton conveyed to the Commodore his ** admiration of the gallantry 
= will be for ever memorable—he was nominated by Lord Barham to command the | '€¢®llections I had of my family, the misery my death wouid cause them, as and cwadiness of the ships under hie erdeve;” and though on.efcer inthe 
od Ai oan e sche Ekadineeiidiahen, anil tee endive of Leek Colhannial well as a wish to rescue my character from the imputation of neglect in any | French fleet in Toulon, who no doubt felt rather sore on such adiscomfiture, in 
I ost it d op ‘uhio off Piiie it ths antiivereuy of the battle of Trafalgar, shape, [ declare to God I felt to care little whether I was saved or not. That | @ letter to the Moniteur, ridiculed the idea of three English seventy-fours fighting 
Soviy ia tha Olean fone, the Ajax was te form pe of a squadron under Sir which my heart clings to is a sight yet of you and my children, from which I | six French ships, one a three-decker, and attributed their return to light and baf- 
- John Duckworth, on the expedition up the Dardanelles against Constantinople ; lovk for more relief than from any other source.” The same spirit breathes mo cams 7s ere pean seg or alge Terie er oad ei ened one 
but at the mouth of the Straits, during the night of the 14th of February, she through all his letters relative to the melancholy event. “ I am sure when I re- | tains, we do not see any reason for doubting that the English squadron looked 
id pn area! ts adie bad laa ther time Saadntelhy perished with half her collect the heavy gale that blew the preceding night, we cannot be sufficiently | very formidable, or that, had the French Rear-Admiral not conducted hinself 
= crew. It appeared, on a court of enquiry, that the fire broke out in the bread- thankful to Providence that the fire happened when it did, else a soul could not | with considerable caution. sume accident might have cocurred to. ane or ewe of bis 
. room, both the purser’s steward and his mate having been in a state of intoxica- have been saved. I trust you have not neglected to write to the friends of the ships, such, perhaps, as being cut off and captured, which he prevented by effecting, 
sp tion ; and it is needless to add, “ that it was proved before the court, that every following people : Sibthorpe’s—Mr. Owen, the surgeon, whose wife lives at Can- notwithstanding the light and baffling winds, a seasonable return to his anchorage. 
a possible precaution had been taken before the fire was discovered and after it | terbury—Lewis, Lord Sidmouth’s protegcée—Manners’, Tighe's, Keene's, and “From the determined conduct of the aquaten — dud ~_ the honour to place un- 
at ato enastion uaad Witiiiinin Wlackweed and ‘tele ollecss for the ore- Whaliey’s—some of whom, poor fellows, were taken up with life in them, but, | der my command, * said Blackwood in his letter to Sir C. Cotton, ++I ain fully per- 
he Overy eager the hip,” - pats he oe Lepronlrneterts pr . M _ j, | from the extreme cold, died ia the boats before they could reach the ships. You suaded, had tie ambition of the enemy permitted bim to make a bolder attack, 
d. a9? pee t : a 1p, phn ye a ask s —— by a Court-Martial, | oe the only soul I have put pen to paper to; nor dol think my spirits will be | the result would have Leen still more favourable to his Majesty’s arms.” Janes 
he efore whom they were fully an onourably — ’ equal to it for some time to come. I therefore hope you have written to my in his excellent Naval History, calls this ‘a boast, from physical causes almost 
or “ Royal George, off the Dardanelles, | mother, brother, Stevenson, and Lady Dallas, which I think are all. God bless | impossible to be realized,” and regrets it had been made by an officer who had 
ie a i February 17, _ , you—farewell.” And again, “In a few months] trust I shall again press my | “already so unequivocally distinguished himself.” Nor do we blame him for 
te our husband, my beloved Harriet, is safe, but Ajax is no more. elan- | wife and babes in my arms, and though a poor, melaucholy, heart-broken hus- | expressing his opinion, while we think it entirely mistaken. To us the words he 
ed choly and wretched as you may suppose I am at such a loss in all ways, and on | band, I feei I shall be welcome to my Harriet, cheered, and made as much of as ; 4uotes seem no boast at all, but an opinion justified by the behaviour of the 
h. the eve of such a service, having to lament 300 men, many of iy best officers, | if fortune had smiled upon me, and sent me home with wealth and honours. All | enemy, and by Blackwood’'s confidence in his own skill and squadron. Had the 
wn and some of my finest youngsters, it is yet some consolation to feel how happy that I have to console me is a dear affectionate wife, and that, though unfortu- | Squadrons met, so that the adverse ships laid each other on board, a triumph by 
mn the communication of my safety will inake my dearest wife and friends ; | nate, | am not disgraced.” | the English might indeed “ have been from physical causes almost impossible to 
rd — — _ es a — arr ig — to pth All the letters written by Captain Blackwood, to those dearest to him at home, | be realized ;” but Blackwood would have fought after another fashion; and 
” " h, on quiry could do, has been effected ; | | 145 an account of his disaster and escape, were detained at Malta, where he | “physical causes ” produce extraordinary effects at sea under the guidance of 
De aud that my existence Is + rene hd the happiness of so dear and affectionate a | ¢ 004 them lying, after the expedition, and he himself was the bearer of them to | nautical skill, as a Spanish fleet was made to feel when they met with noble Jer- 
n. tg oa ge ay tg we pe men aaa ol ok 448 athe | England. he general reports in England were that he had been lost ; but | Y' off Cape St. Vincent. It is the duty of all commanders to commend the 
+ and unmutilated as well as the recollection that had the event occurred the Lady Blackwood was relieved from her horrid fears by kind letters from Sir | Cee ee eee a ro — Soop eeanens SSeS eee 
od od, a pin ; ny $i Alexander Ball and Commissioner Lobb, who had most considerately written to neither more nor less than Sir Horatio Nelson himself might have said had he iy! 
e, night before, when it blew a gale, not a soul could have escaped, it is almost MO | cae. ne they had heard from her husband, after the accident | been the commodore. James says, “that it was not many weeks afterwards ' 
st grateful to that Divine Providence who protected us to express such a feeling. | TI pon d : f th f pitta Ai : <i |erea more decided display of British valour occurred off the port of Toulon.” ; 
“ But, in spite of all the fortitude and courage I thought I possessed, unhappy am | ee oe the un eee a distributed through the | 4 strong French squadron had worked out in the hope of capturing the British f 
¥ I, when | think that I have lost so many good officers, and men and boys, with , — pay Seco ae went eye the —— the — George, ‘. 4/18 gun brig-sloop Philomel, Captain Guiou; and that brig being in danger of of 
every thing we had on board ; yet the consolation I shall derive from the posses- | Y°'Unteer. He describes in animated lauguage the passing of the squadron be- | ,,; se, 74, Captai iday, galls ' 
~ sion of so affectionate and good a wife, with the sight of my children, posi be | tween the forts of Abydos and Sestos. ‘* Here was the trial; and although the | oo taney ond Gitimmonee my itr ee Arner tow oto ya ' 
ar my sheet-anchor. After my duty is over, and my trial ended, though broke down | Suns were admirably managed, though they had a long time to prepare and erect | the course of a quarter of an hour, they wore and juined the line-of- battle ships, nD, 
m in spirits and nearly ruined in fortune, | shall fly with confidence to you. But | batteries in all directions, and had the assistance of one line-of-battle ship, four | ..yeral of which were also by this time far advanced in the chase. It was, in Pe 
It this is extrenseus.. I muct now relate the melancholy exit of the Ajax, a ship | frigates, and three corvettes, in all eight moored in line, consequently as good, |... , er oe oe 4 epee . ’ # 
: : : : 7 good truth, noble behaviour in Halliday; and ** Guion, in a spirit of honourable ; 
e so noble—that [ had prided myself so much in the command of—that I had if not better than batteries, we passed the whole with trifling loss, and in two | pratitade,” telegraphed the Repulse, ‘You reruisep the enemy and nobly UAE 
ly taken such anxious pains in preparing for the service before us, and which I vain- hours burnt and neg up all the ships ; their batteries were much injured, and | saved wn: grant me permission to yetore thanks.” At this time, the blockading We 
h ly hoped to derive credit from ; when I recall all this, and the loss of so many | the Turks flew in all directions.” To effect the burning of the ships after their | British fleet was out of sight to the leeward, all but the Wuarspite, and the Ab 
2. fine brave fellows, I am nearly unmanned by sorrow. On the night of the 14th | ~ » he yo the ee — and Black weed was sent to assist, | ceste frigate, Captain Maxwell. « Captains Blackwood and Maxwell, and their i 
or February, at nine o'clock, she was burnt in the most extraordinary rapid way that | all is ite 5 In bis Png sty . _ e —w —— 2Ist, the squadron were | respective officers and companions,’ says James well, **inust have felt their ; if ' 
re I believe was ever witnessed—an event dreadful in all its consequences to the | ® be — pp : Or, SS Only NAN snhour dad seen allowed the Sultan 0 | hearts bound with delight at such a spectacle.” ‘They must—they were just 4 | 
service we are upon; though I will clearly prove before a Court, (were they decide what answer he should give to the Admiral’s letter, a part of | , ; ism ; fects of k 
id upon , g yp r » ( hth : s 4 : . ; : the very men to exult in such heroism; but the effects of the fire of the Re- 
even my enemies, they must acknowledge.) no captain ever did more by his care | ‘2 Ships were getting under sail, in the event of any hesitation on his | pulse affurd the best justification, if it needed any, of the expression found 
be and arrangements to obviate such a calamity than I did. Everybody dict what | P8'ts t0 set ships, arsenal, and city on fire In Blackwood's opinion, and | fault with in Blackwood's account of this affair with perhaps the self-same ‘ 
st they could to save the ship when on fire, nor did I desert her till the flames | there was none better-—‘so far much had been done, for which Sir | squadron. For what if tie Warspite. and Conqueror, ur Ajax, and Aleeste fri- ; 
. almost touched me. From the various precautions I had always taken, and | John Duckworth deserves all honour ; his decision and promptitude have | gate, had joined the Repulse after she had silenced and beaten off, in a quarte: + 
‘a dreading such an event with horror, I considered it as impossible. From the mo- | = pets pe ; and 7 efforts, we tae, to the anticipations of many, have | 5¢ an hour, three heavy French frigates, so that Black wood's squadron had been 
° ment of alarm, exactly at nine o'clock, when all (sentinels and those on watch | im th west so with a ete a So did he, and the other ablest officers | of the same strength as on the former occasion—what, in the opinion of Mr. 
*" excepte:) were in bed, till she was in flames from the inain to the mizen rigging, | bed pe cys ais a + wane of affairs began to look less promising, 8000 | James, would have happened then? Would Blackwood, as the mendacious 
d sails and all, did not exceed twenty minutes. Taking men out of sound sleep | tie. i page ned ~ velieve, that the Turks wouid give up possession of writer in the Moniteur said he formerly did, have run away? He would have at- 
e to face fire, (of which sailors have greater horror than most others, and with | ony = phen a Guaeates or the fulfilment of the treaty. Sucha treaty, which | tacked, or waited for the attack of the French squadron; and had it even con- 
P, reason,) close to the magazine, which every instant I expected to explode—the | ao aa ee have prep alps from falling —_ the hands of yr French, if sisted of six sail of the line, and among them one three-decker and two 84's, can 
y ‘ hammocks all below which were fuel—my surprise is that even for a few minutes | sath i : ra at. be fi — oa wd me ay 2 Sac ga Wan England, | there be a doult “thatthe result would have been still more honourable to his 
e it could be stifled, so as to afford some sort of arrangement for escape, and for | ; rns 4 poy rm a “ a weber my Soe _ ve — beneficial to | Majesty's arms!” We have thonght it right thus to notice the criticism made 
d the boats of the squadron to come to us, many of which, though near, were ope ig dl _ end, than ¢ “s estruction of their capital, which would have by Mr. James on Captain Blackwood’s letter; because no officer in the navy 
h afraid to approach us, whilst some did wonders. The night was fortunately | Sener SS Seen eee toa man our enemies for ever. Phis is not the place | was less given, either in writing or speaking, to “boast” than he; and this is 
d moderate, or all must have perished. In this we have indeed cause to be grateful | to enter into ried discussion on the conduct of the Government regarding that | seen in his simple accounts of the various actions and affairs in which he was 
* to Providence ; yet I cannot help lamenting so many fine fellows, on the eve of | expedition. Suffice it to say, that confident as all the officers of the squadron | engaged, now laid before the public in this memoir. 
' such a service, who had so ably seconded all my efforts, should be so untimely | Wer of being able to treat with the Turks, their hopes were completely baffled ; Sir C ; i i ief and by Lord E 
cut off. It proves the waysof Providence are indeed tabl To los | for the crafty barbarians threw off the mask when there was no longer need to | ,, >!" Charles Cotton being superseded in the chie command by Lord Exmouth, 
: ship in action is what we pando all contemplate as spaaiide, Set te fire ! "To that | wear it, and set the British ships at defiance. The policy of the Porte had been aggre paekwons cqmniieed @. Save coves WM ES St aaee 
n I can never reconcile my mind. To-morrow, if the present wind holds, the | to gain ae oe ee their own ships up the Bosphorus, and to fortify Constanti- | heed Sie With iY aon te prea a the Schelde, ay py r a 
D squadron, in which my poor fellows are divided, proceed up to Constantinople ; | Reps. At frst, confident the British could not pass the Dardanelle forts, they —. ; ai t the Channel fl ‘ a ‘ L rd Ke ith in whict h ; we fin the 
r and when we see what can be effected there, we are to proceed on our way to | had not put the city into a state fit for defence ; but on seeing their mistake, | a tay * tie nd J “7 ss , an Tg “ oo car “ 8 . ec - om 
‘ Lord Collingwood, off Cadiz, to be tried. | they set to work with surprising energy, and unluckily the anchorage taken up ae ' of th Ware ‘“ wee vo id it ey ne at oe be a i a” “ 
m “T dread to make out the list of those lost; at the head of which is poor by the squadron was too distant to enable Duckworth to stop their operations. | ae = oe heise: “iy | n ere = Sey shee Riles 
‘ Sibthorpe, of whom, poor fellow, as we both jumped overboard, I took leave, | They not only deceived the Adiniral, but by some of their representations Sir the gallant officer, in a letter we have seen, written by him at that time, and 
8 and begged he would keep as near to me as he could; but, from the moment he | Sydney Smith himself, and all the English merchants and interpreters. It is easy | arin 4 — ne ener cee ry con pe pe he ro 
4 touched the water, I never saw him more. To many of their friends I. must | find fault after the event; but we believe it is now the opinion of the best- | “wae the exception of ten months at the area ee ree “ aye th ep, 
I request you will find proper means to convey this most melancholy intelligence ; informed officers in the naval service, that Sir John Duckworth, fairly judged, | prety Be. ae ee ieee me rr ep Alar i 
I am really unequal to it. The people's prize-money, as well as you esters’ | did his duty. ‘The expedition was not strong enough to overcome by terror or | most distinguished commanders, of thirty-two years and eight months, in the 
, aaa, Cia da tlie oat ecamas an ye ee te Bes 2 — wed conflict such a power, assisted as it was by France. To effect such a purpose, | °°®* of which I was engaged either as Lieutenant or Captain, in some of the 
e here. Much has been lost to the English Factory at Constantinople which we | *!together inadequate were eight sail of the line, two frigates, and two bomb ves- | mn eC eee: Tet ae ; ‘ 
y received that morning, with one of the merchants, Mr. Pickering. At the first | sels, without any additional troops, provisions, or ordnance stores, not so much | He now enjoyed uninterruptedly for about six years that domestic happiness 
2 alarm of fire. I made the necessary signal for immediate assistance, and beat to | ®84 Single transport. ‘The squadron was now seen by all to be placed in a posi- which be lgg Bahay, dearest to his heart; and in (814, by his Royal Highness the 
; quarters ; on which the people flew to their quarters, and an vcean of water was | #0 of imminent peril. The enemy were repairing and strengthening the Dar- | Duke of Clarence, was made Captain of the Fleet. He was appointed to bring 
o soon turned in ; but before I could reach the bread-room, where the origin lay, | danelles ; their fleet, which had gone only a few miles up the Bosphorus, to the | 0¥¢T the crowned heads from France to this country ; and at the Naval Review 
e it had gained such head, we were all obliged to retreat. I fortunately, however, amount of thirteen line-of-battle ships, a dozen frigates, and innumerable fire- 4 Portsmouth, his skilful arrangements were the admiration of all who wit- 
- succeeded in drowning the magazine, and another attempt was made, till the men | SiPS, threatened to make an attack the first wind; and on the Ist of March, the | nessed that magnificent spectacle, und for thew: be ressived public thasks. On 
; fell with the buckets in their hands. My next effort was to stifle it to gain | Admiral, shut up in a sea in which he would have had to fight his way through this occasion he was created a Baronet, and promoted to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
: time to escape and get the boats out; but before I could reach the quarter- | difficulties daily becoming more formidable, determined, as the wind was favour- | mitral. He attended his Royal Highness on the gratifying service of conveying 
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deck the flames burst out of the hatchway, I therefore found all attempts to get 
boats hoisted out useless, aud I desired all about me (whom I could only fee! in 


the fire particularly amongst those that could not swim, cannot be described 

** I now got on the spritsail-yard, determined to wait there till the last moment ; 
but soon it became too heavy, and I saw we must all go in the water together, 
which would have been certain destruction ; added to which, ev ery body became 
clamorous that I should save myself. Therefore, after a few minutes more, 
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able, to push out, and to turn the war into a blockade on the outside of the Dar- | ack the King of France, and the members of that Royal House, to his domi- 
danelles. The expedition, to have had any chance even, much less a certainty | "ious ; and was afterwards ap;vinted one of the new order of naval aide-de- 


| 

) the smoke, and not see) to save themselves the best way they could, when all of success, should have consisted of at least fifteen sail of the line, ten frigates, | Camps to the Prince Regent ; and in 1818, Groom of the Chamber, to which 
: pushed for the head of the ship, which, being to windward, was safest. Aware | #* any bombs, and as many brigs and fire-ships, with 20,000 troops, a train of | situation he was re-appointed soon after the accession of Wiliam the Fourth. 

that coolness was the best means of preserving my own life, as well as that of | artillery, and store-ships. Such, we know, was the opinion at the time of the The Duke of Clarence had for many years honoured him with his kindest re- 
, not hurrying men overboard who could not swim, I stood on the gangway, till the | most intelligent officers of the navy and army ; and Blackwood, who was there, | 24%; and our Sailor King well knew the great loss the service sustained on his 
[ crowd was out of the way, and exhorted every one to keep by the ship till the | not to censure the plans of Government, but to help to execute them, whatever | death, and graciously sought to soothe the sorrow of her who survives him, by 
1 last moment, that boats might have time to come. This! believe had a very desira- they might be, shews in his letters that he felt, as one brave man must ever do | Communication expressive of sympathy and condolence. In 1819, Sir Henry 
. ble effect, and I then walked to the forecastle, always keeping an eye on the pro- | for another, for his gallant but unsuccessful commander. As difficulties and dan- | 4S appointed commander-in-chief of the nava' forces in the East ludies, and on 
) gress of the flame ; but in going forward, and not seeing my way, down I fell into | 3°TS kept daily gathering and darkening all around, “I endeavour,” says he, “to | bis way out in the Leander, had nearly suffered shipw reck, off Madeira, in Fun- 
y the main deck ; even at which period I never gave up the idea of being saved : | hide my own wretchedness, (for the loss of the Ajax,) and to give the Admiral | chal road. With Captain Tuchardson, a cool and skilful officer, he spoke but 
‘ strength and activity rescued me from a situation most horrid, as suffocated peo- | °V€TY aid and support can; and God knows he wants it. for never was there a | for @ moment, ata time the Leander was in imminent peril of drifting on the 
ple lay all around. I soon gained the forecastle, where I stood for some time, | ™°T perplexing. arduous, or doubtful expedition taken in hand.” And he after- | rocks; and orders, as we have heard, having been given, in the confidence of 
till forced farther forward. Here, when on the bowsprit, all was dreadful as is wards writes, Sir John Duckworth, poor man, is almost broken-hearted; he | their united judgment, to wear, as the only chance of saving the ship, it was 
possible to be conceived , the cries of the people, increased by the progress of has, however, acted fur the best, and did as much, situated as we ate, as man | successfully effected, but with so little room to spare, * that a buiscuit might 


could do.” And again, when the squadron had repassed the forts, and was lying | bave been thrown on board from the cliffs ” 

at the mouth of the Dardanelles, he says, “* You may believe, Sir John Duck- | In 1827, Sir Henry was raised by his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
worth, as an unfortunate Admiral, is as low as possible. No blame, however. can | then Lord High Admiral, to the command at Chatham, which appointment he 
in mv Opinion be attached to him; he has done as much as any man cou!d do | retained for the usual periud of three years. During that period, at his sugges- 


with so inferior a force." These opinions déserve being recorded, in justice to 


| tion, we believe, took place the Experimental Cruise of a squadron, consisting 





overboard I went, with a heartas much devoted to so dear a wife as ever man’s 
was, and with the fullest sense of all her excellent and superior good qualities, 
trusting myselfto Providence. I never thought I should be lost. When I had 
been in the water about half an hour, looking at the unfortunate ship, I fell in with 
an oar from which some poor fellow had been parted ; I clung to it though much 


| Sir John Duckworth, and in honour of Sir Henry Blackwood, whose generous 


| Spirit was grieved at the time to see the mental sufferings of his commander. and 
ever afterwards was forward to vindicate his character and conduct ; disdaining 
to confound bad fortune with ill-desert, or failure with disgrace ; and shewing 


| that the brave may derive, from the sympathy of the brave, an assurance that 


lof the Prince Regent and Britannia, first-rates, Pearl, Pylades, and Orestes, 
| sloops. It waschiefly for the purpose of ascertaining the comparative advantages 
| of round and square sterns; and Sir Henry, who was himself in the Prince 
| Regent, was highly satisfied with the qualities of that ship. and especially with 
| her facilities for fighting her stern guns ow each of herdecks. Always alive to 


: 
. 
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exhausted, not dismayed in my hopesof safety ; my heart and head always turned , "©¥®™ shall the names of those men who have done their duty, as Duckworth 
to embracing you again, and which I am persuaded aided me in supporting my- did, be suffered, in adversity, to feel the breath of dishonour. sidered an improvement on the round stern that had been introduced by the 
self. In about a quarter of an hour more I fell in with one of the Canopus’ The Admiral, in his despatches, did justice to the zealous services of the zealous Sir Thomas Seppings, and we have heard, though not on assured 
boats, with Mackworth, and many others; they pulled me in with difficulty, | volunteer. ‘To Captain Blackwood, who, after the unfortunate loss of the authority, that some of his suggestions were afterwards adopted ; but we believe 
and after a long row, which was worse from being so chilled in the water with | Ajax, volunteered to serve in the Royal George, great praise is due for his able that the ideas of the present Surveyor of the Navy, a man of original genius 
a cold north-east wind, that, having escaped one death, all thought I had found | assistance in regulating the fire of the middle and lower decks; and when the and complete skill in nautical affairs, as exemplified in the construction of that 
another. Royal George anchored, he most readily offered service to convey a message to noble frigate the Vernon, the Snake, and other fine ships and brigs, have been 
“The kind assistance I found on board Sir Thomas Louis’ ship, where I was | the Endymion of great moment, her pilot having refused to take charge of the | approved of by the majority of the best judges in the profession. 
laid in hot blankets, &c. restored me, unhappy and broken-hearted as man could | ship. From thence he gave his assistance to arrange the landing of the troops| Inthe full vigour of life—for in his sixty-second year he seemed as strong as 
be. I know not to say with any certainty when I shall return home. We have | from the sixty-four, and setting her on fire. Indeed, where active service was | in the prime of manhood—after a short illness, he died of typhus fever on the 
yet to get up to Constantinople, afterwards execute our business there; then | to be performed, there it was his anxious desire to be p'aced. His officers, too, | 17th of December, at Bal'yliedy, county of Down, the seat of his eldest brother, 
make a passage to Malta, Gibraltar, off Cadiz, where the Court-martial must | Tequested to serve in the squadron ; and their services, in passing the Dardanelles, | Lord Dufferin and Clanboye. Sir Henry left a widow, three sons, anda 
take place, and then to England when an opportunity offers. Amidst all my dis- | met with my approbation.” daughter. The eldest swn—the present Sir Henry, is a Post Captain in the 
tresses, it will be gratifying to you to hear how kindly—I may say, how affec- In May, Captain Blackwood arrived at the Admiralty with accounts of the fail- | Navy, the second, Arthur, is in the Colonial Office, and the third, Francis, is a 


the interests of the service, he directed much of his attention to what he con- 
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Commander in the Navy, and on his way out, in the Hyacinth 20 gun ship, to the 
East India Station. 


—>—. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF BRAZIL. 
0. 1. 


Every country and every age has beheld some science the object of prefe- 
rence; while others languished in a state -of contempt.—Mathematics and dia- 
letics, under the successors of Alexander—eioquence and politics, under the Ro- 
man republic—history and poetry, in the age of Augustus—grammar and juris- 
prudence, under the lower empire—the philosophy of the schools, in the 13th 
century—belles-lettres, to the middle of the 17th century—have, in turn, com- 
manded the admiration of mankind. Physics and mathematics are now on the 
throne ; and what distinguishes the present age from every other, is the facility 
of locomotion. As little is now thought of circumnavigating the globe, as, fifty 
years ago, of making the tour of our own island. Your very cockney aspires 
now-a-days to the character of a Marco Polo, and may be seen Byronising by 
moonlight, amid the ruins of the Coliseum, or exciting the scorn of the Hunga- 
rian, by an exhibition of his horsemanship, on the Prater at Vienna. But no 
one, in this locomotive era, ought to be admitted to the rank of a trave!ler, who 
has not pic-nic’d at the foot of the Great Pyramid—shot Kangaroos on the 
plains of Australia—taken a cup of bear’s milk with the Emperor of China— 
or, should he rather choose the western hemisphere for the theatre of his ope- 
rations, he must have played the chawpolion, amid the ruins of Cuzco—have 
eaten, after a hard day’s ostrich hunting, carne con cucro, with the Guacha on 
the Pampas, or have pertaken of a tricasseé of parrots, or the leg of a devil'd 
monkey, with an Indian chief, on the banks of the mighty Amazon—then, in- 
deed, he may be considered as a travelled man. Such were the reflections that 
shot through my mind, as I strolled down Bond Street, towards the close of the 
season, in the year 1826. All the world were migrating; I caught the infection, 
and only six months afterwards, was wandering aiid the virgin forests of Bra- 
zil: in that short space of time I had travelled back from the culminating points 
to the first line in the scale of civilization. With this point few of my readers 
are probably acquainted ; a short description, therefore, of the magnificence 
of a tropical forest, and an account of its wild inhabitants, may not be uninte- 
resting. | 

Those primeval forests, which stand in all their original wildness, still unpro- 
faned by the hands of man, are called in Brazil, virgin forests. In them, Euro- | 
pean coolness refreshes the wanderer, and at the same time presents him with | 
the spectacle of the most luxuriant profusion ; the never-ceasing power of vege- | 
tation makes the trees shoot up to a majestic height, while on every stem a new 
creation of the brightest garlands of the most beautiful parasite climbing plants 
are seen gracefully festooned. Instead of the uniform poverty of species in the 
forests of Europe, there is here an infinite diversity in the forms of stems, le.ves, 
and blossoms. Every one of these sovereigns of the forests is contradistin- 
guished from its neighbour. First, the jacaranda tree attracts the eye by the 
brightness of its feathered leaves; the large gold coloured flowers of this tree, 
and the ipé, dazzle by their splendour, and form a splendid contrast with the 
dark green foliage. Next comes the silk cotton tree, which spreads out its long 
arms at agreat height from the ground. ‘The anda, on the other hand, shoots | 
out its branches, profusely covered with leaves, but which unite to form a ver- | 
dant arcade. The lofty trumpet tree, the smooth grey stem of which rises, 
slightly bending, toa considerable height, and spreads out at the top like the 
mouth of that warlike instrument; the flowering cesalpina, the airy laurel, the 
lofty geoftrea, the soap trees, with their shining leaves, the graceful cedar, the 
beautiful palm, the garlic pear tree, and a thousand others not yet described, are 
mingled confusedly together, forming groups contrasted by the diversity of their 
forms and tints. Here and there the dark crown of the fir among the lighter 
green, appears like a stranger amid the natives of the tropics, while the beauti- 
ful cocoa-nut tree towers above them all, and high in the clear blue sky, forms | 
an incomparable ornament to the forest, unrivalled for its majesty and beauty. 

If the eye of the traveller turns from the proud forms of those ancient deni- 
zens of the forest, to the more humble and lower, which clothe the ground with 
rich verdure, it is delighted with the splendour and gay variety of the flowers, 
and his mind is filled with delight and astonishment at the majestic sight. ‘The 
repose and silence of these woods, interrupted oniy by the buzz of the gay beja 

@fior, and the singular notes of unknown birds and insects, produces an effect im- 
possible to describe. | 

Bot the animal kingdom which people these ancient furests, are no less dis- | 
tinguished than the vegetable world. Except at noon, when all living creatures | 

_in the torrid zone seek shade and repose, and when a solemn silence is diffused 
over the scene, illumined by the dazzling rays of the sun, every hour of the 
day calls into action a different race of animals. ‘The morning is ushered in by 
the chattering of monkeys, the shrill cry of the pi-yy-o, the deep notes of the 
tree frogs, the monotonous chirp of the grasshoppers and Jocusts. When the 
rising sun has dispelled the mists which preceded it, all creatures rejoice in the 
return of day: the wasps leave their long nests, that hang down from the branch- 
es ; the ants issue from their curious dwellings; the gay butterflies, rivalling in 
splendour the gorgeous rainbow, are seen fluttering from flower to flower; my- 
riads of the most brilliant beetles buzz in the air, and sparkle like jewels on the 
fresh green leaves. Meantime agile lizards, remarkable for their form, size, and 
brilliant colours, dark-coloured serpents, which excel in splendour the enamel of 
the flowers, glide out of the hollows of trees, and creeping up the stems, bask 
in the morning sun, and lie in wait for insects and birds. From this moment all 
is life and activity ; squirrels, troops of monkeys, leap, whistling and chattering, 
from tree to tree; the green, blue, and red parrots fill the air with their screams ; 
birds of the most gorgeous plumage, flutter singly, or in companies, through the 
fragrant bushes, and the beautiful toneau rattles with his hollow bill, and in loud 
plaintive notes, calls for rain. 

But the sun has now attained its meridian height, and all the denizens of the 
woods seek the balmy repose of the siesta; an appalling silence succeeds to the 
previous charivari—undisturbed by the sight or voice of living thing—save one, 
which adds to the solemn impression.—Among the highest trees, and in the 
deepest recesses of the forests, a sound is heard that strikes you as something 
supernatural—the sound is metallic, sometimes resembling the distant tolling of 
a convent bell. This extraordinary noise proceeds from the arapunga (solitary 
bird), a small white bird, about the size of a pigeon; but which, though con- 
stantly heard, isseldom seen. About two hours past noon, the busy orioles 
creep out of their long nests, to visit the orange trees; the fly-catchers, sitting 
aloof, watching for insects, dart from the tree with rapid flight on their prey. 
Above all these strange sounds, the joyous notes of the nightingale breaks with 
sweet effect on the ear, while the woodpecker makes the distant forests resound, 
while he pecks the bark from the tree. ‘Thus every living creature, by its action 
and voice, greets the splendour of the day; the delicate humming birds, rival- 
ling in beauty and lustre the diadems of monarchs, hover round the brightest 
flowers. But now sinks the sun— 











“Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But in one blaze of liring light. 

With dirk-like bottle, target red, 

He rushes to his ocean bed, 

Ploughs the broad waves with sudden light, 
Then sinks at once, and allis night!” 


No curfew, in the woods, tolls the hour of parting day; but the period is an- 
nounced by a very simple and beautiful circumstance :—amid the solemn still- 
ness, the soft repose that marks the decline of day, the ave-maria beetle, with its 
silver wings, issues forth, and proclaims the hour of vespers, by winding his sil- 
verhorn. The Brazilian hunter looks upon this insect as the herald of the Vir- 
gin, sent to announce the time of her prayer; and on the death-like stillness of 
the forest, the evening hymn now breaks with beautiful effect-— 


“Fading, still fading, the last beain is shining; 
Ave Maria! Day is declining ; 
Safety and innocence fly with the light, 
Temptation and danger walk forth with the night. 
From the fall of the shade, till the matin shall chime, 
Shield us from danger, and save us from crime.” 
Ave Maria ora pro nos. 


And now the vampire bats, eager for their nightly meal, are seen flitting about, 
their horrid forms thrown out in strong relievo, by the scintillations of myriads 
of fire-flies, that fly about like ignis futw:, while the moon rises in all the bright | 
effulgence of a tropical clime, radiantly tipping with silver the graceful tops of | 
the cocoa-nut trees, and bathing in a flood of light the wood-crowned heights of 
the lake, or river, in the lustrous bosom of which, are reflected the magnificent 
constellations of the southern hemisphere. Insensible, indeed, must he be, who 





| beth. 


féte. After walking through vineyards and orangeries, the latter covered with 





can gaze unmoved on such a scene as this. 


——_ 
HIGH LIFE IN THE EAST.---NO. V. 
A BREAKFAST AT THE RAMBAUGH. 

The neighbourhood of Agra affords so many interesting objects, that every | 
day we form some new plan for the amusement of the succeeding morning. 
have just returned from a delightful excursion to the Rambaugh. Hindostanee 
being to you an unknown tongue, some explanation of this compound word will 
be necessary. Baugh is the native term for garden, and the Rambaugh signifies 
the gardens of Rama. Notwithstanding the present Hindoo appellation, and their 
dedication to a heathen divinity, there is abundant reason to believe that these 
beautiful pleasure grounds were originally planted by the Moghul emperor, Je- | 


hauguire: at least, we are quite determined to believe the assurances of our| 


Moosulman attendants, who attribute their desecration to the Jauts, a warlike 


people, the scourge and terror of the tottering throne of Delhi, whose rapid con- | 


I | adopting these names will be given in the course of this cominunication from the 








quests were arrested by the arms of Lord Lake. But I will not torment you with 
dry details of invasions and battles ; let it suffice that the gardens are worthy of 
being the haunt of the imperial beauties of Jehauguire’s court. The orange trees 
of Agra are famed all over Hindostan, and they grow in the greatest perfection 
within these flowery precincts. ‘The gardens are so extensive, and so finely 
planted, that their formality is scarcely an objection, especially to me, who de- 
rived my earlier tastes amid the stately avenues and magnificent terraces of Ra- 
vensdale, which no barbarian, in the guise of an improver, was permitted to 
spoil. 

The climate of India naturally suggests the order of gardening best adapted to 
admit a free circulation of air, and wide straight walks, decorated with open pa- 
vilions, watered on each side with sparkling streams running through marble 
channels, are far more agreeable than those winding labyrinthine paths 30 much 
the fashion in England, and so necessary to conceal the contracted state of the 
pleasure grounds. Here every thing is upon a grander and more extensive 
scale, and though each alley has a brother, the eye cannot sustain fatigue while 
wandering over the splendid varieties of flowering trees attaining to the dignity 
of forest timber, which spread their umbrageous branches over banks and beds 
of humbler denizens of the soil. 

The Rambaugh is situated opposite the city of Agra, on the left bank of the Jum- 
na, andis approached by a bridge of boats. Now do not, dear Florence, run into the 
common notion of your European friends, and fancy that we are tyrants and 
despots, when I tell you that from an early hour in the morning, both entrances 
to the bridge were strictly kept by our mounted guard of Suwars, and no one 
permitted to pass until I and my party had returned from our excursion. Fancy 
carts and carriages uf all denominations detained at each end of Westminster 
bridge, at the will and pleasure of a lady of quality visiting the palace at Lam- 
The traffic at the bridge of Agra is equally great, but of altogether a dif- 
ferent description, and as no hardship is inflicted, no murmuiing ensues. Time 
in India does not appear to be of the slightest value to any human being, and no 
one objects to wait the pleasure of his superior, provided he is allowed to take 
his rest inthe interval. The drivers of innumerable hackeries, carts loaded 
with cotton, which on ordinary occasions block up the bridge, and render it al- 
most impassable by European carriages, were content to sleep away the period 
employed in our visit to the gardens, and instead of the oaths and vociferations 
which would have greeted us ir, England from a disappointed and irritated popu- 
lace, we found both crowds buried in profound repose, only too happy to be al- 
lowed to stretch their limbs under the shadcw of their merchandize. 

Having read the descriptions which I have given you of the luxurious accom- 
modation afforded in the jungles, you will not be surprised to hear that the pa- 
vilions of the Rambaugh were furnished with every requisite for our little 


flowers, the former bearing their delicious fruit, which hang temptingly from the 
supporting trellis, we found ourselves. when beginning to fee) a little fatigue, at 
the bottom of a flight of steps, which ted tu a broad terrace of marble, overlook- 
ing the Jumna. ‘This terrace was flanked on each side by a range of marble 
buildings, their bowed ends stretching into the river; and in one of these minia- 
ture palaces our breakfast was spread, the ante-chambers serving for dressing and 
retiring rooms to those who wished to change their attire, or repose upon a sofa 
previously to the exertion of eating. I laid aside my riding habit for a more ap- 
propriate dress, for we had already enjoyed the utmost period which could be 
spent in the open air; and although my walk had given me an app: cite, my at- 
tention was distracted from the pl/a¢s which the Khaisenah had prepared with 
more than ordinary skill, by the exceeding beauty of the landscape revealed 
through the open windows. ‘The air from the river was still deliciously cool, 
and its blue waters were only as yet chequered with gold from those beams which 
would soon render them too dazzling for the human eye to dwell upon. Oppo- 
site, the imperial city arose in all the glittering pomp of Asiatic splendour ; its 
towering minarets, castellated walls, and spreading domes, mingled with the luxu- 
riant foliage of flowering groves. ‘The pearl mosque reared its marble glories 
in the distance, and the Jong perspective was closed by the fairy splendours of the 
Taaje Mabal. Below, upon the sparkling sands, birds of brilliant plumage dis- 
ported themselves, and the scene altogether reminded me of those enchanted | 
islands, which painters of poetical imaginations delight to pourtray. Some of / 
the party compared the Rambaugh to the gardens of Armida, and quoted Tasso | 
in support of their opinion ; but I could think of nothing but Noureddin Ali and | 
the fair Persian, and fancy the consternation which the lighting up of our saloon | 
might have occasioned to some jealous despot of the opposite palace, in the days 
of Moghul supremacy. The scene was too inspiring to be witnessed without 
eliciting the talents of our improvising minstrels, and we were in the midst of a | 
very delightful romance, when the spel] was dissolved, our guitars unstrung, and | 
all our ideas put to flight, by that tyrant of the East—the sun, whose fierce rays | 
penetrating our fairy retreat, compelled us to seek for more efficient shelter. | 
Our attendants, wondering at our temerity in tarrying so long, were atthe en- 
trance with umbrellas, but we found that, like Cinderella, we had outstayed our | 
time, and were to be punished, not with the loss of a slipper, which we could | 
well spare, but with that of our complexions, which were in imminent danger, as 
we crossed the garden, now glowing with heat. The distance was considerable, | 
and though provided with teangolins (arm-chairs upon poles), we suflered ex- | 
ceedingly from the scorching power of the sun, and the terror of its too probable 
consequences. At length we reached the gate, where covered carriages were 
in waiting, and as we drove home, deeply repented the poetic idling which had 
beguiled us so long from the shade and coolness of our own apartments. 
—_ | 

RUINS OF PALENQUE, IN CENTRAL AMERICA. | 

Correspondence with Dr. Francisco Corroy, of ‘Tabasco, in Central America, on | 
the Ruins of Palengue. Read before the New-York Lyceum of Natural | 
History Sept. 23d, 1833. By Sam}. Akerly, M.D. 

A corresponding member of this Society resident in Tabasco, one of the States 
in the Confederacy of Mexico, has been many years engaged in the investigation | 
of a subject of deep interest to the learned world. ‘Though not connected with | 
the immediate objects of the Lyceum of Natural History, yet the writer of this 
communication is induced to offer it to the Society, as it will make kuown to the 
members, the labours of one of their foreign associates. 

The subject to which the attention of the Society is now invited belongs to | 
the Antiquities of America, in the central parts of which have been discovered | 
the Ruins of an immense city overgrown by a dense forest of huge trees, on the | 
clearing away of which, large edifices have been brought to light, together with 
temples and palaces built of hewn stone. Though in a state of great dilapida- | 
tion, the rubbish has been cleared away from some of them, and their interior 
explored, exhibiting to the view of the astonished beholder evidences of a nation 
once existing there, highly skilled in the mechanic arts, and in a state of civiliza- 
tion far beyond any thing that we have been led to believe of the aborigines 
previous to the discovery of Columbus. 

The writer’s attention has been drawn to this subject by a correspondence 
with Dr. Francisco Corroy, of Tabasco, who has been many years labor‘ously in- 
vestigating these ruins, collecting information, making delineations of the 
penates, idols, and priapi found in that region, and the remarkable figures in re- 
lief upon the interior wall of these dilapidated temples and palaces. The out- 
line of one of these palaces has been traced by Dr. Corroy, and he states it to 
be more extensive than the Tuileries of Paris. ‘The information collected by 
him from personal observation and otherwise has been embodied in a series of 
letters addressed and dedicated to the writer hereof, and ample enough to make 
two volumes which are intended for publication at some future time, as he is stil] 
engaged in the same interesting 1esearches. 

To most persona in this country an inquiry into this subject may be considered 
more curious than useful. And so it may be in relation to our immedi:.te and 
pressing wants. But may not important results arise from the in-estigation of 
such a subject? Whocan read or hear without astonishment the fact, that in 
the province of Chiapa in Central America, has been found a city in ruin, 
formerly constructed vf stone, situated on an elevated plain, covered with an 
umbrageous forest the growth of hundreds of years, beneath which cre still found 
the mouldering fragments enveloped in the rubbish of their own destruction ! 
This city has been ascertained to extend along the plain in one direction from 
seven to eight Spanish leagues, which are equal to about thirty English miles. 
The antiquities of a people inhabiting a city sixty or more miles in cireumference, 
centuries since in a flourishing condition on the continent of America, cannot 
fail when better known and further investigated to attract the attention of every 
reflecting mind. 

The name of this city so ancient and of such astonishing magnitude, is un- 
known, though distinguished by writers, and the modern residents of the country 
asthe Ruins or Patenque, which name is derived froma neighbouring Spanish 
settlement. Dr. P. F. Cabrera, of New Gautimala, the commentator on Capt. | 
Del Rio's account of these ruins, has endeavoured to prove thatthe ancient ard | 
true name of the city was Hucuvetr-taratuan. Professor Rafinesque, of | 
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name still applied to a stream in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘The reasons for 
authors themselves. 

The ruins of this ancient city are beginning to attract the attention of the 
Savans of Europe, and the Geographical Society of Paris has offered a premium 
of 4000 francs, or 800 dollars for the best account of them. The work of Dr. 
Corroy will probably merit the reward when made known and forwarded 10 the 





Society. But he is not yet informed that such a reward has been offered, nor is 
it known to the Society that he has written on the subject. 

In making this communication the writer has no other design than to call the 
attention of the American public to this interesting inquiry, by stating the sub- 
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stance of his correspondence with Dr. Corroy on these immense ruins, and infor- 
mation collected from other sources relating to the same subject. 

The friend and correspondent of the writer is a French Physician, a long 
resident and practitioner of medicine of Villa Hermosa or Tabasco, on a river of 
that name abovt 75 miles from its embouchure in the Gulph of Mexico. Tabasco 
is also the name of one of the States in the Confederacy of Mexico, lying south 
of Vera Cruz, and east of Guatamala. Dr. Corroy has been many years enthu- 
siastically devoted to the investigation of the ruins of this ancient city, which is 
forty leagues in a south westerly direction from ‘Tabasco, from whence he has 
made several] excursions to explore them. A gentleman from New York who 
has been at Tabasco and is acquainted with Dr. Corroy, states in a letter to the 
writer that ‘the Doctor is a worthy man and hospitality is his motto.” 

Dr. Corroy’s correspondence was first commenced with our late learned and 
distinguished countryman and member of this Society Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, 
whose papers, books, and manuscripts, were bequeathed to the writer. Among 
them are numerous letters on the antiquities of North America, but none of 
them detail facts so surprising as those relating to the ruins near Palenque in 
Central America. 

The first letter to Dr. Mitchill dated at Tabasco 29th December 1830 gives the 
information that Dr. Corroy was constantly engaged in making researches and 
collecting materials from these interesting ruins, preserving and delineating those 
worthy of such care, among which were numerous idols, and one of an unknown 
substance, upon which he set a high value. Dr. Corroy also states in this letter 
that he had sent to Dr. Mitchill by the brig Eliza of New York a fragment of a 
sculptured head from the ruins, in size two French feet by one and a half. Dr. 
Mitchill was requested to satisfy his own curiosity with this piece of antiquity, 
and then forward it to Mr. Jomard, member of the Geographical Society of Paris. 
The brig Eliza having been lost by shipwreck together with her cargo, the 
sculptured head was never received. 

The second letter to Dr. Mitchill was dated at Tabasco 15th May 1831. This 
letter was accompanied by a small box containing several idols of baked earth, 
the head of a snake and a hollow cup or vase of the same materials found in the 
neighbourhood of Tabasco. These however are similar to those discovered 
among the ruins. The idols were four or five inches in height, with two holes 
in the lower or posterior part, forming a whistle, each one ofa different sound or 
key. ‘These remains of Indian antiquity were also requested to be forwarded to 
Mr. Jomard. ‘They did not arrive in New York until after the death of Dr. 
Mitcbill, which caused a delay in their transmission to Paris, and which was sub- 
sequently effecie.. by the writer hereof. 

The third letter of Dr. Corroy is dated at Tabasco, 30th November, 1832, 
and is directed to Dr. Akerly, the writer, in consequence of his announcing the 
death of Dr. Mitchill and proposing to continue the correspondence. In this 
letter Dr. Corroy says. 

“Twas at Palenque on my third visit, exploring these admirable ruins, when 
on the 2Ist July, 1832, L received your letter of March last, on which account I 
have been unable to answer it until the present time. It is impossible to give you 
in one letter the details of things so surprising, discovered in this ruined city. 
At present I can only inform you that since September 1819 to the end of Octo- 
ber 1822, I have be.n constantly engaged in collecting materials and preparing a 
work for puvlication. The materials are copious and will form two volumes, 
and I propose to put them in the form of letters, written and dedicated to you, 
for which I ask your permission and request your affirmative reply. Ihave a 
description of these ruins, which neither Don Antonio Del Rio nor any other 
person has been able to give. The expenses of my voyages and explorations 
have cost me more than 4500 dollars. I possess my dear Doctor many idols, 
some of them formed of baked earth, others of stone, and one of a material 
supposed to be a petrifaction of jasper, or of a species of marble, and also one of 
gold, but unfortunately for me its value is only about four dollars. 

“JT have a plan of Tabasco with three routes which conduct to the ruins. I 


| have also a plan of the grand and principal palace of the ruins, which palace is 


more extensive than the Tuileries of Paris. I am also in possession of numerous 
designs. Inform me, my dear sir, if my work and collection can be advantageously 
published and disposed of in New York. 

“On iny return from the ruins, I received the dooks and likeness of Dr. 
Mitchill, which you had the goodness to send me. In your letter to me you 
remark that on one of the idols which I sent to Dr. Mitchill to be forwarded to 
Mr. Jomard of Paris, there appeared characters similar to Greek letters. On 
this point there is nodoubt in my mind that the tribes which formerly inhabited 
this ancient city were composed of Phenicians, Egyptians, Grecks, Asiatics, 
\rabs, and Chinese 

“This country or the state of Tabasco has few minerals, but is extremely 
rich in animal and vegetable productions, and I can enrich the museum of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of your city with such as may be interesting to you. 
Have the goodness to send me a barrel of fine plaster of Paris for making mou!ds 
and casts of idols and other interesting things from the ruins.” 

A fourth letter, dated January 1833 is a duplicate of the preceding, adding 
that although born a Parisian he has been so long a resident in Spanish America, 
and accustomed to speak and write in the Spanish language, that it is easier for 
him to do so in that, than ia his native tongue. He is also anxious to know if 


| Mr. Jomard has received the box of idols, and why he has not heard from him. 


This is already explained by the fact of Dr. Mitchiil’s death and subsequent 
events delaying tiie transmission of them to Paris. 

A letter from Dr. Corroy dated at ‘Tabasco 24th January 1833, advises the 
writer of his continuing to pursue the pleasing subject of the investigation of the 
ruins. He also enclosed a communication in the Spanish language, on the sub- 
ject of anative plant of Tabasco, known there by the name of the Beyuco (Lian- 
ne) Guacc which is an antidote to the bite of venomous serpents 

This essay on the Guaco, the writer has caused to be translated, and will 
make it the subject of a separate communication. The plant or vine is the Eu- 
patorium Guaco, which appears to be unknown to Dr. Corroy, who does not pro- 
fessto be abotanist The genus to which it belongs is in favour of its possess- 
ing remedial virtues, for there are three species of Eupatorium in these United 


| States of North America, all possessing medicinal qualities, viz.: Hupatorium 
| perfoliatum, anglice Thoroughwort; Eupatiteucrtfulium anglice Wild Horehound ; 


and Eupat purpureum, anglice Gravel-root. 

To these letters of inquiry as to the publication of his work in New York and 
the dedication of itto the writer, he was informed that upon consultation with 
the Messrs. Harp. rs and other publishers here, it was his and their opinion, that 


| although it would, and must necessarily be a very interesting work, it must be 


illustrated with numerous plates, the engraving of which would be expensive, 
anc the sale so limited as not to compensate him for his expenditures. Paris or 
London was therefore advised as the most likely place to sueceed. This ad- 
mission was made with regret,but justice required that this advice should be given 
to prevent a friend from running into a ruinous expense, without benefit to him- 
self or the scientific world. As to the dedication, he was advised to make it to 
some one that was known among the Savans, and whose name would direct the 
attention of the public to his great work 

The next letter from Dr. Corroy, dated Tabasco, May 5th, 1833, and directed 
to the writer, announces as fullows :— 

“‘T had the honour, two days since, to receive your very agreeable letter, dated 
at New York, 15th May last, remitted to me by Mr. Eastman. I feel very sen- 
sibly his attention to my wishes in conveying my letter to you, and in taking 
charge of the articles you sent with your reply, and I am much indebted to your 
goodness. 

* Having received with yours a letter from Dr. De Kay, the Secretary of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of your city, announcing my election as a cotres- 
ponding member of said society, I shall do myself the pleasure of answering it 
in a few days, and also my dear doctor in writing to you more in detail. I have 
also received the mould and the cast of the idol you sent me, which is an ex- 
cellent imitation, for which and other attentions J tender you my sincere thanks. 

«Mr. Eastman informs me of having left at the barrier of this State, not only 
abarrel of fine plaster of Paris which you sent, as announced in your letter, but 
three others, which I hope will enable me to present you the mould of a cross 
from the ruins, which the Geographical Society of Paris and several learned men 
of Europe have repeatedly solicited. 

“*My dear Doctor, I admire your modesty in not being willing to permit me to 
dedicate my work upon * The Ruins’ toyou. But I have disobeyed your orders ; 
my dedication is made and directed to Dr. Samuel Akerly, ana I know of no 
remedy but submission. 

** As to Mr. Waldeck's being in Mexico, as announced in one of your news- 
papers as you inform me, it is nct so. He occupies a small house erected upon 
the Ruins, where he has resided fourteen years, making diawings and excavations 
as far as his limited means will allow. I have received several letters from him, 
in one of which he says: “If you fear the Asiatic Cholera Morbus, come and 
live at my cottage, where the healthful climate and uniform temperature will 
free us from this malady.” Have the goodness to present my respects to the 


| Philadelphia, who has aleo made these ruins a subject of investigation,connected | Honourable the Secretary and members of the Lyceum of Natural History.” 
| with his History of American nations, denominates the ruined city Orouvm, a | 


A paragraph in one of the papers of New York, announcing the substance of 
one of the letters from Doctor Corroy, elicited one from Mr. George Champley, 
dated at New York, 20th April 1833, directed to the writer in which he says :— 

** A few days ago perusing a city paper I saw & communication to your address 
(which I knew to be from a friend of mine in Tabasco) respecting the ‘‘ Ruins of 
Palenque.” After mentioning the ‘Idol of massive go'd” and other things 
connected with this (not) “ singular place,” (as there are other “ immense piles 
of ruins,’ which I am inclined to think my worthy friend Dr. Corroy has no 
knowledge of) be states his having vases, &c. made from an “ unknown sub- 
stance.” ‘The whole of these articles I saw in Tabasco in 1831—2, at the 
Doctor’s Sitio, when on my journey to the interior and the Pacific across the 
Andes. 
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On my journey along the vallies of these mountains I picked up several pieces 
of what the Doctor calls an unknown substance, a specimen of which I enclose. 
You will at once perceive what it is. On my return, in May last, from San 
Christoba},"I had not an opportunity of seeing the Doctor, or I should have made 
knownto him the existence of other ruins, as he is somewhat of an enthusiast 
in examining the ‘‘ records of time” which are scattered about that interesting 
country where the foot of Humbuldt never trod. The Doctor is a worthy man, 
and hospitality is his motto. I have several Mexican seeds which are now here, 
and some specimens of their gigantic maize which I shall be pleased to distribute 
to any one on application for the purpose of planting.” 

The unknown substance mentioned in the foregoing letter, a specimen of which 
was sent by Mr. Champley to the writer, proved upon examination to be calea- | 
reous spa. 

The last letter received from Dr. Corroy, dated at Tabasco, Ist of June, 1833, 
contains the following information : 

“The bearer of this is an intimate friend of mine, Mr. J. N. Pieper, merchant 
of this place, whom I take the liberty of particularly recommending to your at- 
tention, &¢.” 

“ The three barrels of white powder which I received with your letter is not 
the right kind of plaster for making moulds or casts, but the half barrel which 
you sent is really fine plaster, and very good for the purpose required. I forward- 
ed it to Mr. Waldeck who lives at the ruins forty leagues from Tabasco, and we 
should have commenced moulding and making casts and fac-similies of the cha- 
racters and bas-reliefs on the walls of the ruins to supply the museums of all na- 
tior.s, aud individuals who desire to have them, as well as other curious and 
interesting things from this ruined city, supposed to have flourished nearly one 
thousand three hundred years ago, but the quantity was too smail, and we must 
suspend our uperations until you can send us an additional supply. I must ob- 
serve to you that it should be put up in small barrels to render it easily trans- 
portable, because in this country, every weight is supported by the head and 
upon the back, particularly in travelling to the ruins where there are no establish- 
ed roads. 

““T received with your very agreeable letters of the 15th and 26th March last, 
the letter of Dr. De Kay, Corresponding Secretary of the Lyceum of Natural 
History, announcing my having been unanimously elected a Corresponding mem- 
ber. Herewith I forward to you my letter of acknowledgment and thanks to the 
Lyceum for the honour conferred upon me. 

‘“‘T aiso take the opportunity by Mr. Pieper of enclosing to you the dedication 
of my work on the Ruins, and beg you to have it translated into French and 
English, and have it published in the papers of your city, sending me a copy. 

‘The last letter I received from Mr. Waldeck was written at the ruins, and 
dated 24th of May, 1833. He states that he has been informed that in the 
United States there has been published in his name a work and drawings on the 
Ruins, and he has requésted me to contradict the authenticity of such a work, 
and I beg you, my Dear Sir, to do it for me and in my name, being well per- 
suaded that if such a work has really been published, it is an imposition. 

‘* Not having sufficient plaster to operate with advantage, I shall wait for that 
which I beg you to send me to enable me to repair to the ruins, and take from the 
walls of the temples and palaces there the written inscriptions; hieroglyphics 
and images in relief impressed thereon. You may rely upon it you shall not be 
forgotten in our operations. I hope also to make some additions to the Museum 
of your Lyceum. 

“In my third voyage and journey to the ruins I made all the haste possible, in 
orderamong other things, to procure a fragment (which I send you) of one of the 
most ancient books, which was almost devoured by the mites. The manuscript, 
however, proves that it was written posterior to the conquest of this country by 
the Spaniards, as it is in the Spanish written character, but in the Tzendal lan- 
guage, as you will see from the memorandum on the back of the manuscript. I 
I hope it will be acceptable to you, as it is the largest portion of the book that 
can be obtained. 

“* Again I recommend to you my friend Mr. Pieper, profiting by the safety of | 
the opportunity by him of enclosing some drawings, which are three giants, two 
idols, and two priapi, the originals of which are in my possession, with many 
others, which trifling present you will receive in remembrance of the guodness 
you have manifested towards me,” &c. &c. 

The preceding contain abstracts of the most interesting parts of Dr. Corroy's 
letters written in French, from which we may infer he has made considerable dis- | 
coveries ani developments of these ancient ruins, in addition to those of Del 
Rio already published. Mr. Champley’s letter states that there are other * im- 
mense piles of ruins’’ in that interesting country not known to Dr. Cerroy. 
Some of these, however, are doubtless referred to by Del Rio as existing in 
Yucatan and other places not visited by him, and such as the Spaniards now 
designate as ‘“ Casas piedras” or stone houses. At twenty leagues séuth of | 
the city of Merida, in Yucatan, are a number of these stone edifices. Of them, | 
‘one very large building has withstood the ravages of time, and still exists in 
good preservation: the natives give it the name of Oxmutal. It stands on an 
eminence of twenty yards in height, aud measures two hundred vards on each 
facade. ‘Ihe apartments, the exterior corridor, the pillars with figures in medio 
relievo, aud decorated with serpents, lizards, &c., formed in stucco, besides 
which are statues of men with palms in their hands in the act of beating drums 
and dancing, resembling in every respect those observable in the buildings at 
Palenque.”’ (Del Rio, page 7.) 

These and other similar ruins in Yucatan lie to the eastward of Palenque, and 
the other * immense pile of ruins” referred to by Mr. Champley lie to the west- 
ward as observed by him on his journey across the country to the Pacific ocean. 
Those astonishing facts indicate the existence and extermination of a people who 
constructed and inhabited these stone buildings long before the discovery of Co- 
lumbus, as the Spaniards at the time of the conquest of that part of the conti- 
nent, found such of these stone edifices as were not in ruins inhabited by people 
who were not their builders, and to whom the nation that had erected and orna- 
mented them, and the period of their construction, was unknown. The immense 
extent of these ruins and the Casas piedras (stone houses) scattered over the 
country in different directions, would lead to the belief that at a remote period 
the country was inhabited by a populous nation highly skilled in the arts which 
now afford us the only records whereby to ascertain their existence. 

The first account of these Ruins was published in London, in 1822, being an 
English translation of the report of Del Rio, together with the commentaries of 
Cabrera. Since that time the attention of the learned men of Europe has been 
directed to their further investigation, but Dr. Corroy, residing in the neigbbour- 
hood of the Ruins. has probably made the greatest progress in these researches. 

** Antonio Del Rio, Captain of Artillery, was sent, in consequence of an order 
from his Majesty Charles the Third, dated March 15th, 1786, by his Excellency 
Don Joseph Estacheria, Captain General of Guatimala, to examine the ruins of 
a city of very great extent and antiquity, the name of which was unknown, that 
was discovered in the vicinity of Palenque, district of Carmen, in the presence of 
Chiapa, where he found magnificent edifices, temples, towers, aqueducts, statues, 
hieroglyphics, and unknown characters, that have withstood the ravages of time 
and the succession of ages, and of which he made many plans and drawings.” 
(Cabreras comment : on Del Rio p. 36). 

In consequence of this order, Captain Del Rio was sent with a large party of 
men armed with axes, bill hooks, and other implements, to remove the trees and 
shrubs with which the ruins were overgrown, and having cleared the ground and 
removed the rubbish, he penetrated the interior of these temples, towers, palaces, | 
&c. and was the first to bring to light the aqueducts, statues, hieroglyphics, and 
the unknown characters and bas-reliefs upon the walls. 

The report of Captain Del Rio was accompanied by many drawings and repre- 
sentations of the curious and mysterious figures and writings discovered in the 
interior of these stone buildings. The policy of the Spanish government caused 
these interesting relics of antiquity to be concealed, and they probably would not 
have been given to the public had not the revolution in Mexico brought them to 
light, and their subsequent publication in 1 22, together with the remarks and 
comments of Dr. Paul Felix Cabrera of the city of New Guatimala. Del Rio's 
report is short and defective, and many of the drawings and delineations referred 
toare wanting. A more perfect account of the Ruins of Palenque is a disidera- 
tum For such, the Geographical Society in Paris has offered a premium of eight 
hundred dollars, and such an account will in all probability be found in the manu- 
script work uf Dr. Francisco Corroy, Corresponding Member of the Lyceum. 

Cabrera endeavours to trace the origin of the people who were the construct- 
ors and inhabitants of these Casas piedras or stone houses, now in ruins, and even 
to fix the date of their arrival from Africa. He states his belief, that they had 
their origin from the Carthaginians, (Del Rio p. 95) that the Carthaginians visit- 

ed America before the Christian era, and “ that the first colony sent to America 
by them was previous to the first Punic war” (p. 88) between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, which commenced “ in the four hundred and ninetieth year of 
Rome, and the two hundred and sixty fifth year before Christ,” (p. $4) and that 
they established the kingdom of Amaguemecan, or Anahuac, at some period 
during the first Punic war. (p. 76.) 

This kingdom, however, was not of long continuance, and its ruin gave rise to 
that of Tula,” or the Tultecas. “ The origin of the Tulteca nation, hitherto un- 
known, (says Cabrera p. 75) has now been proved ; they were Chichitnecas or Na- 
quatlacas like the others, but so much exceeding them in stature, that there were 
some of gigantic size among them; they obtained the name of Tultecas from 
excelling in manufacture and arts, particularly that of working in gold and silver: 
Torquemada says, the word Tultecas means “ excellent artist.” The name of | 
their Capital, now in ruins, near Palenque, is said, by the same authority, to have 
been Huchuetiapallan. 

This “is 4 compound name of two words, huehue, old, and Tlapellan, and it 
seems the Tultecas prefixed the adjective to dintinguish it from three other places 











which they founded in the districts of their new kingdom, to perpetuate their | 


attachment to their ancient country, and their grief at being expelled from the 
same; whefce it arose that the place which formerly had the simple name of 
Tlapallan was afterwards denominated Huehuetlapallan ; at least so says 
Torquemada. Such, without doubt, was the name which anciently distinguished 
the Palencian City.” (Cabrera, p. 94.) 

Professor Rafinesque of Philadelphia, however, states that the true name of 
this ancient city was Orotum. In a late interview with him the writer submitted 
the foregoing correspondence, and the Professor has given his views on the 
subject in a letter to Dr. Corroy, of which he has permitted an extract, viz. 

** I have been some time engaged in preparing a work on the general history 
of the people of the two Americas, and I have been necessarily attracted by the 
antiquities of Central America. My work is based upon Philology as a means 
o cing the origin of nations. A branch of the work on the origin of the 

tive Asiatic and American Negroes (for there were negroes in America be- 

the discovery of Culumbus) has procured me a golden medal from the 
Geographical Society of Paris. Ihave traced the origin of black people to the 
centre of Asia, whence all others have diverged like rays. 

In the Atlantic Journal, which I have published in Philadelphia for two years 
past, I have addressed several letters to Mr. Champollion upog the antiquities 
of Palenque, or rather of O-tol-um, the true name of the site of the great Ruins, 
preserved by Del Rio in the name of the stream which washes its borders, and 
which signifies the waters of Tou, as the great city in ruins was anciently the 
capital of the Tol-tecas, (or people of Tol) and they were the descendants of the 
A-talans, named by the Greeks Atlantes.” 

‘* Here is a conjecture which merits every attention. 
still more important. 

I have been in search, and have at length found, the key to the inscriptions of 
Palenque or Otolum. Ihave given to Dr. Akerly to be forwarded to you my 
table containing this key, printed in 1832, and entitled a Tubular view of the 
compared Atlantic Alphabets and Glyphs of Africa and America. I have there 
analised the Glyphs-ot Palenque, and discovered that each glyph is a word com- 


I apprise you of another 


posed of ornamented Jetters, after the mauner of our anagrams, and according to | 


the practice of the ancient Chinese. I have collected many of these letters 
forming the glyphs, (for they take many forms as in Egypt) and compared them 
with the two ancient known alphabets of Africa, the Lybian, and the Tuaric, 
the parents of the ancient African Atlantes. Here is my great discovery, 
and it is for you and other explorers of the ruins to verify and confirm it.” 

The table of Professor Rafinesque, and the drawings forwarded by Dr. Corroy. 
are herewith submitted. It is perhaps too early to enter into conjectures on the 
origin of the people who constructed these Cacas piedras, or stone houses, and 
who were expelled or exterminated by. more savage tribes. More extensive 
explorations of the ruins are required, and further information, before we can 
draw correct conclusions. Something may be expected from Dr. Corroy, but it 
is very much to be regretted that so little attention is paid te scientific researches 
like his, that this work cannot be published in New York with advantage to the 
author. Cabrera’s remarks on Del Rio, are very plausible, profound, and learned, 
but not conclusive as to the Carthaginian origin of the people of Palenque. 
Professor Rafinesque, by anew method of enquiry, has arrived at results which 
promise great aid in developing the obscurities which hang over these interesting 
Ruins. His researches are creditable to his zea! and industry, and are evidences 
of a profound spirit of investigation. In the mean time we must wait for further 
developments by Corroy, Waldeck, Rafinesque, and others. 


—~ 


SPEECH OF THE MEMBER FOR ODIUM. 
BY MISS. P. 

Mr Cobbett ask’d leave to bring in very soon, 

A bill to abolish the Sun and the Moon. 

The honourable member proceeded to state 

Some arguments used in a former debate, 

On the subject of Sinecures, Taxes, Vexations, 

The Army and Navy, and Old Corporations ; 
The Heavenly bodies, like those upon Earth, 

Had, he said, been corrupt from the day of their birth, 
With reckless profusion expending their light, 

One after another, by day and by night. 

And what classes enjoyed it! ‘The upper alone,— 

Upon such they had always exclusively shone ; 

But when had they ever emitted a spark, 

For the people who toil under ground in the dark ; 

The people of England—the miuers and borers, 

Of earth's hidden treasures the skilfal explorers, 

Who furnish, by grubbing beneath like the mole, 

All the iron and copper, the tin and the coal; 

But their minps were enlight'’ning—they learn’d ever hour, 
That discussion is knowledge, and knowledge is pow’r. 
Long humbled and crush‘d, like a giant they'd rise 

And sweep off the cobwebs that darken the skies ;* 

To sun-shine and moon-shine their duties assign, 

And claim equal rights for the mountain and mine. 

Turn to other departments—high time to inquire, 

What abuses exist in air, water, and fire. 

Why keep up volcanoes! that idle display, 

That pageant was all mighty well in its day, 

But the reign of utility now has commenc'd, 

And wisdom with such exhibitions dispens‘d. 

When so many were starving with cold, it was cruel 
To make such a waste of good fire and fuel. 

As for Nature—how little experience had taught her 
Appear'd in the administration of water, 

Was so noble a capital duty employ'd, 

Or was it by few (if by any) enjoy’d? 

Pour'd on marshes and fens, which were better without, 
While pasture and arable perish’d for drought. 

When flagrant injustice so often occurs, 

Abler hands must be wanted, and purer than her's. 
Not to speak of old Ocean's insatiable needs, 

Or ot seas so i!l plough'd they bear nothing but weeds. 
At some future day he perhaps should be able 

To lay the details of their cost on the table; 

At present, no longer the house to detain, 

He'd confine his remarks to the subject of rain. 

Was it wanted !—a more economical plan— 

More equally working—more useful to man 

In this age of improvement might surely be found, 

By which all would be sprinkled, and none would be drown’d. 
He would boldly appeal to the nation’s good sense, 
Not to sanction the useless, enormous expense 

If the wind did but shift—if a clond did but lower— 
What millions of raindrops were spent in a shower! 
Let them burst through the shackles of wind and of weather— 
Do away with the office of rain altogether ; 

Let the whole be remodell'd on principles new, 

And consolidate half the old funds into dew ; 

Less than half was sufficient--the surplus, applied 
To steam and canals, would for commerce provide. 
What on earth could be wanted that dew would not give ? 
Refreshment and food for all creatures that live ; 

Just moisture enough to promote vegetation, 

And supply the demands of this vast population ; 

For warinth would consummate what dew had begun, 
When clouds would no longer otfuscate the sun. 

He hoped that the house a few minutes would spare, 
While he offered some brief observations on air : 

To plain statements he must their attention beseech, 
For he never had yet in his life made a speech. 

Air call'd for his censure, nor should it escape, 
Though skiil'd to elude any tangible shape. 

Nor the sun, nor the moon, nor earth, water or fire— 
Nor Tories themselves when with Whigs they conspire— 
Nor churchmen, nor statesmen, nor placemen, nor peers— 
Nor the Emperor Paul, nor the Dey of Algiers— 
Where half so unjust, so despotic, sv blind, 

So deaf to the cries and the claims of mankind, 
As air—and his wicked prime minister—wind— 
Goes forth the despoiler, consuming the rations 
Disign'd for the lungs of unborn generations. 
What a waste of the elements made in a storm! 
And all this carried on in the teeth of reform ! 
Hail, lightning, and thunder, in vollies and peals, 
The tropics are trembling—the universe reels! 
Come whirlwind and hurricane, tempests, tornadoes, 
Woe, woe, to Antigua, Jamaica, Barbadoes ! 
Plantations uprooted, and sugars dissolved,— 
Run, coffee, and spice, in one ruin involved, 





* Old woman, old woman, wither so high? 
To sweep the cobwebs off the sky, 


And I will be with you again by and by. ANCIENT POETRY. 


Se 
| And while the Caribbees were ruined and rifled, 
Not a breeze reach’d Guiana, and England wes stifled. 
The qnality bad, and the quantity bare, 
Our life's spent in taking or changing the air! 
Rate all that exists at its practical worth, 
*Twas a system of humbug from heaven to earth! 
These abuses must cease,—they had lasted too long ; 
Was there anything right !—was not everything wrong? 
The Crown was too costly—the Church was acurse ; 
Old Parliaments bad, Reform'd Parliaments worse ; 
All revenues ill-managed, all wants ill-provided,— 
Equality, liberty, justice, derided. 
But the people of England no more would endure, 
Any remedy short of a radical cure. 
Instructed, united, a nation of sages 
Would look with contempt on the wisdom of ages, 
Provide for the world a more just legislature, 
And impose an agrarian law upon nature. 


Suniaiuary. 


Contract for Fleas.—A celebrated exhibitor of ‘ educated ”’ fleas in this town 
gave notice, on Saturday, that he was willing to contract for a certain number of 
live fleas, at the rate of one penny per flea, with a proviso that no cat, dog, or 
pigeon fleas would be accepted, and that none but real bed fleas must be offered. 
Several ‘“ breeders ’’ sent in their tenders, and the “ fancier” purchased a lot, 
consisting of eight fleas, for fivepence ; for on examination he found that one 
insect was dead, another had lost a leg, and one or two were otherwise injured.— 
Brighton Paper. 

A pen which belonged to the poet Schiller has heen presented with much 
ceremony to the library of Treves, by his son, M. Ernest Schiller, Councillor of 
Justice in that town. ‘The pen was found lying upon the MSS. of an unfinished 
work, and is supposed to be the last which Schiller ever made use of. There 
wore two other pens found on the poet’s writing-desk ; of these, the eldegtsson 
of Schiller is in possession of one, and the other has been presented to te King 
of Bavaria. 











A gentleman recently arrived from Ham gives the following statement re- 
specting the prisoners confined in the fortress :—M.M. Chantelauze and Guer- 
non de R«nville still keep up the intimacy which has hitherto existed between 
them. M.M. Polignac and Peyronnet, on the contrary, live in complete seclu- 
sion, and do not see any of the other Ministers of Charles X, who were con- 
demned with them. It is alleged that M. de Peyronnet has not quittted his 
chamber for eighteen months: and yet, of all the prisoners, he supports with 
most fortitude the punishment decreed by the chamber of Peers. 

King Leopold presented to the Archbishop of Malines, on the occasion of the 
recent baptism, a magnificent gold snuff box, set with diamonds, and ornament- 
ed with the arms of the young Prince. The box is said to have cost about 
46,900 frances. 

‘There is now in Paris a violinist attached to the Opera Comique, who is said 
to bear a great resemblance in point of execution to Paganini. A musical 
friend, who has heard him, assures us that in the finer tones he is equally effect- 
ive with that great artist, but that his style is rather a proportion of the styles of 
Mori and the late Mr. Kicswetter, than animitation of Paganini; whose diablie- 
rie of execution, if one may use the expression without offence to the Signior, 
| is entirely denied to the professor of the Opera Comique. 

The speculation for taking an English company of actors to Germany is not 
totally abandoned. We are informed that Messrs. Knowles, Kean, Benson 
ilill, and F. Vining, with Miss Ellen ‘Tree, have signified their intention of join- 
ing the company to view the Rhine—if they are secured in the Ruino for the 
trip. Messrs. B. Livius, and Dance, are the proprieturs of the scheme to en- 
lighten Germany. 

The Edinburgh Shakspeare Club being desirous of paying a mark of respect 
to Mr. Sheridan Knowles, invited him toa splendid supper on ‘Thursday even- 
ing, at the Waterloo Hotel in that city. 

Many of our readers, who took an interest in the fwreur excited in France, by 
Miss Smithson, will be glad to learn that she is likely to be married to a gentle- 
man of great talent. a Mr. B—, who has already excited much attention by his 
inusieal productions, and mnch more by his romantic attachment for a lady, who 
is several years older than himself, 

Sheridan Knowles andMiss E. Tree“ac performing with great success et the 
Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh. ’ 








New Phenomena at Mount Vesurits.—On the 12th of Aueust, during the af- 
ternoon, crevices of the width of several feet were remarked round the whole 
circumference of the old crater. On the following night a thick column of 
smoke rese to abot% a mile into the air, and went in the direction of Castelmare. 
At three o'clock in the morning, on the 13th, three torrents of lava issuing from 
the opening, formed in April last, rapidly descended in the direction of Torre 
de! Greco, dividing in different streams. And at five o'clock two other streams, 
proceeding from the same crater, rushed towards Crucella del Cantaroni. It 
was remarked that, two days previously, the water in the wells at Resina had 
begun to decrease considerably. At half-past seven a loud noise was heard, re- 
peatedly, in the interior of the mountain, and the rapidity of the lava increased. 
At one o'clock in the afternoon three shocks in Mount Vesuvius caused the 
houses of the neighbouring communes to vibrate, whilst a white column, tinc- 
tured with red by a flame which was seen moving inside, rose to a considerable 
height opposite the rays of the sun. This column had entirely disappeared at 
six in the evening. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter, our Consul at Caraccas, has forwarded to this country 
a small supply of the Victoria wheat, so much extolled by Humboldt, for its pro- 
ductiveness and for the short period required for its growth. According to 
Humboldt, the produce of this wheat at La Victoria, in South America (whence 
it takes its name), is from 2,160 to 2,560 Ibs. per English acre, while in France 
the produce of wheat from an equal space does not exceed 800 to 900 Ibs. 
Should it retain the property of early maturity, for which it is remarkable in the 
other hemisphere, a crop of Victoria wheat, sown on the 15th of February, 
would be ready for the sickle on the Ist of May; and if thrashed and resown 
on the 15th of May, a second crop might be reaped on the 29th of July. 

The celebrated race-horse, Birmingham, has been purchased for £1,000 by 
General Lounin, for the purpose of being sent to Russia. 

Railways.—A railway is in projection from London to Merthyr Tydvil, to 
| pass through the county of Gloucester. It is also intended to apply next ses- 
| sion for a railway from Loudon to Brighton, and for leave to continue the Lon- 
don and Greenwich railway from the latter place to Chatham. 

‘ Horse Guards, 24th Aug. 1833. 

“ His Majesty's government having signified to the General Commanding in 
Chief the King’s commands, that until further orders corporal punishment may 
be applied to the following offences only, I have the honour to express Lord 
Hill's desire that you guide yourself accordingly, taking care that except in the 
instances herein specified the said punishment shall on no account be inflict- 
ed :— 

“|. For mutiny, insubordination, and violence, or using or offering violence to 
superior officers. 

«“ Drunkenness on duty. 

“Sale of, or making away with arms, ammunition. accoutrements, or neces- 
| saries, stealing from comrades, or other disgraceful conduct. 

“Tt will donbtless occur to you that the object of these instructions is not to 
| render the infliction of corporal punishment for the future more frequent or more 
| 
{ 








certain then it .s at present, even in the cases to which it is now to be restricted ; 

but, on the contrary, that the intention is to restrain it as much as may be possi- 
| ble to do so with safety to the discipline of the army. - 
(Signed) * By Command “J Macponatp, Adjutant-General. 


Royal Experiment.—The King (James IV.) caused take ane dumb yoman an 

| pat her in Inch Keith, and gave ler tuo bairns with her, ane gart furnish her in 

all necessarie thingis pertaining to their nourishment, desiring hereby to knaw 

quhat languages they had quhen they come to the aige of perfvte speach. Some 
sayes they spak gude Hebrew !—Lindsay of Pitscotie. 


Very Like a Whale.—Two ladies, a mother and daughter, resided some time 
ago at no great distance from Edinburgh.—Both were somewhat exceeding in 
en tonne point, i. e. were very corpulent. The first prided herself upon her an- 
cient descent, while the other enjoyed with it, in the fullest extent, its usual ac- 
companiment—a high and haughty walk and conversation. One day the daugh- 
ter had some slight altercation with the servant gir!, and received, as she thought, 
| a not-sufficiently-submissive answer. She demanded “ Pray do you know who 
| you are speaking to'” ‘ Yes,” said the girl, “yere Miss ee Then f 
would have you to know, my mother sprung from the best bleod in Wales. 
The girl, of course, succumbed ; but shortly afterwards meeting an acquaintance, 
she exclaimed—* Eh, woman, do ye ken what gars our leddies be sae fat? Miss 
telt me hersel, that baith her aa’ her mother sprang from the best blude o’ the 
Whales !— Scotch paper. 

Painter's Miseries.—Requesting a lady, who is the bearer of 2 squint, to ob- 
lige you for a moment by looking at you, in order to catch a peculiar expression, 
when she, half surprised and half angry, woudering at his stupidity, exclaims, 

| Why, indeed, sir, I have been looking at you this half hour.”” Hearing a per- 
son say, “‘ Well, to be sure, if it wasn’t for the face, I should think that was 
meant for Miss E.”—it being intended for that identical person. Painting an 
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old gentleman, who the first hour grins and chuckles you out of all patience, and 
then, by way of making amends, falls asleep the second.— Lo Studio. ssi 
i ing discovery has lately been made at Rome, in the vineyard of Ur. 
ar paceman aie of St. Sebastian and St. Paul. The celebrated mosaic, 
made by Sosus Pergamus, and mentioned by Pliny, lib. 33, sect. 25, has heap 
found. The mosaic represents the remains of a dinner left on a floor, bones 0 
chickens, fish, lettuce leaves, 4 mouse knawing these fragments, Ke. Pliny 
states that two doves on a vase were represented on the mosaic, but this part of 
the work has been damaged by the construction of a wall, near the place where 
it was deposited. j : P 

Important for the Soldier. —The following is the mode in which a fair-haired 
huzzar-officer dyes his moustachios black :—He gets a piece of silk varnished 
with a shining varnish on one side and plain on the other. This is bought at the 
umbrella shops, and is called umbrella oiled silk. A piece of this is cut about five 
inches long and three inches wide, and four strings of tape are then attached to 
it, one at each corner. A hole is then cut through the middle of the silk to cor- 
respond with the mouth of the patient. On that portion of the plain side of the 
silk which is to go immediately over the moustachios is spread a small quantity of 
a cream-coloured powder, and the patient, before he goes tu bed, ties on this silk, 
with the plain side towards his face, and the varnished side outwards. He wears 
it all night like a mask over the lower part of his face. and in the morning, when 
it is taken off, the moustachios are of a black colour. This operation requires to 
be repeated once a fortnight, but the moustachivs should be brushed several times 
a day with a small brush made on purpose. The common soldier uses a cheaper 
sort of dye, and, instead of silk, each has a cabbage lvaf tied over his mouth all 
night.— London paper. 

Statues. —A statue of Pitt is ready, or on its way, for Edinburgh, from the 
foundry of Chantrey ; it is copied from that fine one in Hanover Square, Lon- 
don ; and it is to be a companion to the statue of the King already in the 
northern capital. ‘Chantrey goes, we hear, to superintend its erection, and then 
proceeds to Dunrobin, about a statue of the late Duke of Sutherland, which is 
proposed to be placed beside the statues of the old Earls of Sutherland, some of 
which are 800 years old.—Athenaum. 

—»— 
EXPERIMENT TO OPEN AN INTERCOURSE WITH 
CHINA. | 
Art. IV.—Report of Proceedings on a Voyage to the Northern Ports of China, 
in the Ship Lord “Amherst. Extracted from papers, printed by order of the 

House of Commons, relating to the Trade with China, 1 vol 8vo. London : 

Fellowes, 1833. 

The Amherst, with Mr. Lindsey and the Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff on board, sailed 
from Bengal in February, 1832, for the Northern ports of China; she was 
laden with a cargo of bread cloth, camlets, calico, cotton, and other goods , and, 
from.some passages in the Report, it is also to be inferred that the vessel was 
fitted out by the authority of the East India Company, for the purpose of an 
experiment, which had for its object to ascertain generally the state of the coun- 
try, and particularly the disposition of the Chinese people to trade with foreign 
nations, in spite of the prohibition which had been immemorially established by 
the obstinate government of that empire. 

After the party had gained sight of the coast for which the ship was destined, 
they met with a series of very adverse weather, which obliged them repeatedly 
to anchor in convenient positiens near the coast. On all these occasions they 
landed and made excursions into the adjoining country, and. upon the whole, 
were greatly pleased with their reception. They either walked ina body, or 


proceeded up the rivers, in boate, te the cities or towns, and in the coolest manner, | 


not only entered them, but walked up to the Mandarin’s house for the pur- 
pose of explaining who they were. Now, the general notion which we 
had hitherto entertained of any attempt on the part of a foreigner to get into 
the precincts of China, was, that at once he met with an obstacle, 
and was driven back by main force. Perhaps the impression all over 
the world that this was actually the case, may explain the infrequency of such 


attempts ; for, that they were very rare is readily proved by the fact that wherever | 


the party from the ship made its appearance before the inhabitants, it was looked 


upon with utter amazement, and was fellowed by crowds through the streets, as | 


a spectacle entirelynew and inexplicable. It occurs, however, uniformly, that 
the Mandarins, and other Chinese individuals in authority, showed the greatest 
uneasiness at the presence of the “barbarians” as thry were every where de- 
signated ; and the party never failed to be told by theese officers that they must 
depart without delay. The two gentlemen, Messrs. Lindsay aud Gutzlaff, en- 
joyed the extraordinary advantage of s knowledge of the Chinese, and it was to 
this circumstance that the whole of their unparalleled success was owing, for, 
it was by their remonstramces and threats, firmly and manfully made, that they 
induced the Chinese to listen to them: and the proofs which they met with of 
the facility of making an impression on the inkabitants, presents us withan en- 
tirely new and auspicious view of their character. It was altogether by this ac- 
quisition of the language that the party were able to guide their ship through 
the dense tnags of junks stationed round the ports, and in which they found Chi- 
nese officers always ready on their arrival to insist upon their departure, but also 
exceedingly disinclined, aftera few moments expostulation, to carry their me- 
naces iuto effect. However, in all cases without exception, the party found 
that any spirit of opposition by which they were annoyed, was wholly confined 
to persons in authority; the great body of the people in the towns and villages 
which they visited, not only not joining in acts of hostility, but actually emu- 
lating each other in efforts to cunciliate and compliment the strangers. ‘Thus, at 
Shin Tseun, a walled town, built on the left bank of a considerable river of the 
same name, where the party remained for several days, they were every where 
surrounded by crowds of wondering inhabitants, whose demeanour was uniformly 
kind and polite. The little they had was readily offered te the party ; and in 
the villages it was frequently a contest among them who should prevail on the 
strangers to enter their cottage and partake of their humble fare. 

The villagere seemed quite surprised when told the party would be delighted 
to see them on beard their ship; and, the day after their arrival, many availed 
themselves of our offer, bringing off fish and vegetables. Both here and at Cup- 
chee several poor people profited by Mr. Gutzlaff’s medicines. 

The various excursions to which we have been hitherto alluding, were made 
on a line of coast which circumscribes the northern portion of the province or 
Canton. The Amherst proceeded forwards, and came at length to the island of 
Namo, which is the second Chinese naval station of Canton. The island itself 
divided geographically into two divisions, the one being in Canton, and the other 
in the province of Fokien. Here the party met with the strongest proofs of the 
jealousy and suspicion of the mandarins. Wishing, says Mr. Lindsay, to go on 
board one of their war-junks, we were refused admission, under pretence that 
the admiral had issued positive orders that no one should hold the slightest com- 
munication with us. There were several large trading vessels wind-bound here, 
and on sailing past one we went on board by the express invitation of her com- 
mander, an intelligent and respectable person, who received us with the greatest 
cordiality. We had been here but few minutes, before no less than three small 
war-boats with mandarins joined us, and at first commenced angrily upbraiding 
the captain for entering into communication with barbarians. An interesting and 
amusing conversation followed, in which we soon found, that, though our oppo- 
tients were very ready to commence with violent and angry words, yet that a 


mixture of independent and good-humoured argument very soon lowered their | 


tone, and they ended by apologizing for the uncivil reception we bad met with : 
the blame they threw entirely ontheir superiors ; and we then spent half an hour 
talking on various subjects in the most friendly manner. The point which seem- 
ed to trouble them most, and indeed gave them the most uneasiness, was hear- 
ing foreigners converse in their own language, and show some knowledge of 
their local institutions and geography. It was, however, decided among them 
that Mr. Gutzlaff was a Chinese from Amoy ; and one of them asked me, in a 
confidential way to confess that their surmise was true. I took some trouble to 
explain to him, that, far from such being the case, the gentleman had only been 
six years out of Europe, and previously tu that was perfectly unacquainted with 
he language. Having given all the information required fora report to the man- 
darins, we parted on friendly terms, the chief man saying to me, ‘* We shall re- 
port you to be well-disposed persons, who thoroughly understand the rules of 
propriety.” Much regret was also expressed at their not daring to avail them- 
selves of my invitation to visit the ship. 

In short, wherever the party landed, or to whatever place they proceeded from 
the coast, they received marks of kindness from the natives. ‘Those whom they 
met from time to time in the province of Canton, made repeated inquiries of them 
for opium. ‘The calicoes appeared to attract most notice amongst the poorer 
classes.—The party proceeded from the coast of Canton to that of Fokien, andcast 


anchor within a mile of the town of Amoy, a celebrated emporium of commerce. | 


The district where this enterprising town is situated, is one of the most barren 
in China, and is dependent for the necessaries of life on the neighbouring island 
of Formosa—this being aptly denominated the granary of the eastern coast of 
China. The arrival of the party at Amoy created a great sensation amongst 
all classes ; and scarcely half an hour passed from the time the ship weighed an- 
chor, before three separate parties of mandarins, sent by the authorities, 
visited the Amherst, to inquire into the objects which had brought her to 
their port. They showed a strong desire to resist the strangers in their attempt 
at landing, but still were so influenced by the sharp remonstrances of Messrs 


Lindsay and Gutzlaff, that they excused themselves by saying they were mes- | 





sengers of a cx ication in the spirit of which they did not sympathise. 


However, the messages to the ship, and the warnings and threats still continued 


from day to day, and additional war-junks and buats were sent down to strengthen 


the state force which was to prevent the strangers from their avowed purpuse of 
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landing. But the latter had the prudence to persevere, and they subsequently 
visited the town without any great opposition, and were welcomed by the nume- 
rous inhabitants, who surrounded them in great crowds, and were most kind in 
their manner. They soon received a government proclamation commanding their 
immediate departure ; but, as they appeared unwilling to move, some mandarins 
informed Mr. Lindsay, that, if he wished to have an audience with his Excel- 
lency, the Tetuh of the province. he should be gratified. An interview was ac- 
cordingly appointed, previously to which Mr. Lindsay sent up a petition to ex- 
plain the character and objects of the mission. Atthe hour prescribed for the 
interview, a messenger from the mandarins came to request the attendance of 
the strangers, who accordingly proceeded to the place already agreed upon, which 
was a temple on the shore fronting the ship. he description of the proceedings 
of this meeting is highly interesting, and we shall therefore insert it in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Lindsay himeelf. 

* About 500 troops were drawn up along the beach, making as great a display 
of numbers as possible, most of them being ina single file. A vast crowd of 
people covered the beach and the sides of the adjoining hills, presenting a very 
interesting and animating spectacle. We were received by Le Laouyay, and 
several other mandarins with white and gold buttons, and by them ushered through 





a double line of troops to the principal hall of the temple, where a party of ten 
mandarins were seated in a semi-circle to receive us. The outer hall of the 
temple was filled with military officers in full uniform, with bows and arrows. 
The party seated consisted of the tetuh and tsung-ping, both military mandarins, 
with red buttons ; the funfoo, a civilian of the sixth rank ; and several others, 
with blue buttons, of military rank. 

“ The tetuh was a stout old man, with a weather-beaten countenance, and an 











open good-natured expression. I delivered my letter into his hands, which he 
opened, and commenced reading with the funfoo who sat next to him. We with- 
drew to a little distance, and, seeing that no chairs were offered, I signified my 
intention not to remain standing before the tribunal, on which we were requested 
to go into an adjeining apartment, where tea and refreshments were handed to 
us. Ina short time we were requested to return, and the tetuh then addressed 
me, stating, that it waa their wish to treat us with the greatest kindness, as our 
two nations were on friendly terms; but that we could not be permitted to re- 
main where we were, as it was against their laws; that we must instantly re- 
move toa short distance, and that we then should be gratuitously supplied with 
all we required. To this I replied, as I had previously done, that it was contrary 
to English customs for merchant ships to receive gratuitous supplies, and 
that it would lower their character if they consented to be treated like paupers ; 
that all I wished was the liberty to purchase such supplies as we required; and 
that such a permission could not be refused by any nation which styled them- 
selves our friends. ‘The tetuh was evidently inclined to concede to our request, 
and to be as polite as Chinese assumption of national superiority would permit. 
The tung-ping, who is a Canton man, however, repeatedly interfered, and 
throughout the whole discussion manifested the most decided spirit of hostility 
towards us. A conversation ensued between him and Mr. Gutzlaff in the Fokien 
dialect, in which he roundly declared that our plea of wanting provisions was 
merely a pretence to veil some sinister purposes; bot Mr. Gutzlaff was not the 
person to be brow-beaten by angry words ; and he replied to his accusations with 
so much tact and spirit, that we had the satisfaction to see his opponent com- 
pletely foiled in his arguments. On this the tung-ping, who was a very violent- 
tempered man, lost all command of himself, and the tetuh several times inter- 
fered to moderate his anger, which appeared to be greatly increased, by seeing 
| that the bystanders evidently enjoyed lis discomfiture, and were much amused 
| by some of the apt remarks made by Mr. Gutzlaff.” 

In this conference the Chinese saw that the determination of the strangers 
| was to refuse any gratuitous assistance, and ultimately yielded to the demands of 
| the party, to furnish all that might be required at a moderate valuation. Mr. 
| Lindsay, after thanking the tetuh, invited him to the Amherst, but his excellency 
declined the invitation, when Paou Tajin again interfered, and said, ‘1 view 
your ship and yourselves with equal contempt and anger :”’ and then turning to 
Mr. Gutzlaff, he said, ‘‘I know you to bea native of this district traitorously 
| serving barbarians in disguise.”” This was the highest complement to Mr Gutz- 
| laff’s excellence of knowledge of the Chinese tbat could possibly be paid to him. 
| Now, the result of this affair with the town of Amoy, taught the party of visit- 
| ors a lesson of no inconsiderable practical value; for, they saw at once that the 
| Chinese complied with many of their terms, thereby giving up the question of the 
| immutability of their laws ; and that, therefore, had the visitors presumed farther 
on the pliancy of the Chinese, they might have been completely successful. Mr. 
| Lindsay determined to try how far he could proceed on the principle to which this 














experience led; and we find, that, during his subsequent intercourse with these peo- 
ple, he proved that he had made a very just estimate of their character, when he be- 
gan to deal with them on the terms of unlimited resistance to such demands as he did 
not think itright togrant. The party remained six days in Amoy, during which they 
made long rambles about the country in every direction ; they were attended by a 
party of soldiers and mandarins, who were uniformly polite, and always pre- 
tended that their only object in accompanying the party, was, fear lest the un- 
ruly populace should do them injury. But they must have well known that 
such a step was wholly unnecessary. as the strangers were perfectly satisfied to 
| trust themselves even unarmed to the populace. From the experience which 
| he now derived from his intercourse with the natives, he entertained the strong- 
est hopes thot nothing more was required to open an intimate communication 
between Europe, or at least England, and China, than an emancipation of the 
| Chinese mind from the strange prejudices with which it seemed to be altogether 
filled against all nations save its own. Some attempts have been already made 
| by some excellent individuals in India to enlighten the inhabitants of China up- 
| Ou this subject ; and a small tract in their language has been sought to be cir- 
| culated amongst those on the coasts by travellers who have been able to com- 
| municate with them. This tract on English character is from the pen of Mr. 
| Majoribanks ; and it contains an account of England, its power and magnitude, 
, mentions in the most respectful terms the government and emperor of China, 
| and appeals to the best and most philanthropic feelings of man as a reason for 
mutual good will to subsist between the two countries. But it is obvious that 
an engine like this can have but little success for along time, and we may yet 
calculate that a very considerabie period must elapse before the notion that we 
are a * red-bristled nation,” will be eradicated from the minds of the Chinese. 
Proceeding in their course from Amoy, round the northern coast of China, 
they were obliged, by stress of weather, to anchor off an island called Keetan, 
where they had an interview of a singular nature with a mandarin, who was the 
| government admiral of the district. His Chinese name was Tsung-ping. 
| “This mandarin, whose name is Wan Tajin, is a native of Keung-shan, and 
had lived some time iu the neighbourhood of Macao, where he had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing foreigners. He was received on board the Amherst with 
the respect due to his rank ; a salute of three guns was fired, and every attention 
paid to him ; but it appears the ideas he had there acquired of foreign character 
did not lead him to imagine that much courtesy was requisite towards us. He 
began the conversation by abruptly asking various questions, hardly giving me 
time to reply : ‘ Where do you come from? What is your nation? What busi- 
ness have you here? You must begone instantly,” &c. &c. I had just com- 
menced a reply, when his Excellency turned sharply to Mr. Gutzlaff, and said,— 
‘You area Chinaman ;’ Mr. Gutzlaff denying it, he told him to take off his cap, 
that he might see if he wore a tail; which being done, he said, ‘ No, I see you 
are a Portuguese.’ I now told him thatthe ship was English, which assertion 
he treated with perfect discredit, saying, ‘I have lived at Macao.’ I again re- 
plied that it was strange in his Excellency to accuse me of falsehood in this 
inanner, and that both myself and the ship positively were English, in spite of all 
that he had known and learned at Macao. I then took a pencil and wrote ona 
slip of paper, ‘ Ta-ying-Kwo (Great Britain) is my nation,’ and placed it iu his 
hands. On receiving it he burst into a most scornful laugh, and exclaimed, 
‘Nonsense! the great English nation! the petty English nation you should eay ! 
You tell lies to me.’ Upto this moment I had kept my temper perfectly, and 
answered all his insulting remarks with civility; but [ confess that the gross- 
ness of this last speech completely overcame the natural placidity of my dis- 
position. I snatched the paper, which he was still laughing at, out of his hands, 
| and seizing hold of the Admiral’s arm, I said, * As you have come to my ship 
| merely to insult my nation (the Ta-ying-Kwo) and myself, I insist on your in- 
stantly quitting it ;’ and, suiting the action to my words, I was on the point of 
| handing him out of the cabin. His Excellency now saw that he had carried 
the matter too far, and commenced apologizing. ‘Pray excuse me; I did not 
| Inean to offend; you know well there is the Ta-se-yang and the Leaon-se-yang 
(the one ts generally applied to Portugal, the other to Goa,) I thought there was 
also the ‘T'a-ying-Kwo and the Leaon-ying-Kwo ; I acknowledge my offence, and 
| again beg you will excuse me.’ This ingenious apology was accompanied with 
a profusion of bows, and behaviour as cringing as it had before been insolent. 
| He stayed on board a considerable time, but his manners and conduct were so sin- 
gular as to raise a suspicion that his judgment was not quite sound, which was 
| corroborated by some of his officers who accompanied him, and who expressed 
| much regret at the indecorous behaviour of their commander. I certainly, on no 
| other occasion, witnessed such grossness of conduct and vulgarity of manner as 
| was exhibited by Admiral Wan; for, the demeanour of the Chinese mandarins 


in public Is generally distinguished by a considerable degree of dignity and de- 
corum. 








| 





| Remaining here for some days, the party established with the natives, who 


| were first shy and reserved, a communication, which was particularly s 


| to them, bacause they constituted the first Europeans on whom this 
laid their eyes. 


atisfactory 
_t people had 
The party next entered a river which led to Fuh-chow-too, the 
capital where the governor-general of the provinces of Fokien and Che Keang 


resided. Mr. Lindsay drew up a petition to this authority, in which he stated 

















that an English ship had arrived with a cargo, the chief articles of which 
he enumerated; and, having expressed his willingness to sell these to the 
people, he proposed to take either money or tea in barter, the latter, he 
heard, being of excellent quality in the district. The petition was finally 
sent to the governor, as we shall see ; and the Amherst passed up the river, 
in which it anchor d near an island called Koo Keang. No sooner was the 
ship seen by the people, than they came down in multitudes from curiosity, 
and indeed, in the first few days, they so impeded the crew in their business, 
as to require that the captain of the ship should hang a rope across the 
deck, beyond which none were to pass. In conformity with the very poli- 
tic conduct which they had adopted during the whoie voyage, the party here, 
as elsewhere, fixed up a tablet, on which an inscription was engraved, implying 
that medical assistance would be afforded gratuitously. ‘The Chinese have a 
very strong confidence in the power of foreign physicians, and it was therefore 
with great delight that they read this address. On the afternoon of the day of 
their arrival, two respectable men came on board, and earnestly solicited a few of 
the party with whom they conversed, to land and see them at their village. Mr- 
Lindsay and Mr. Gutzlaff complied with the invitation, and proceeded to the 
island and there took tea in the shop of their host. The people of this island 
as they walked over it, exhibited a great desire to obtain some tracts which the 
travellers carried with them, and which were of a moral, religious, and scientific 
nature. Having walked, says Mr. Landsay, over the island. we were about to 
return to the ship, when our two friends again assailed us with entreaties to re- 
turn and partake of a small entertainment they had prepared for us; this we 
could not refuse, although it was already dark, and they led us toa public hall of 
the village, where we found a table spread with an excellent Chinese dinner, to 
which we were invited to dine. Our hosts would not be seated, but stood and 
waited on us, at the same time keeping off the dense crowd, which soon filled 
every part of the hall. The younger ones climbed on the rafters, and every 
place from which a glimpse of the strangers could be caught. Nothing, how- 
ever, could exceed the decorum which was kept up, or the general feeling of 
kindness and good-will which seemed to prevail towards us. This anecdote is 
trifling in itself, and unconnected with the public business of the voyage. I have 
mentioned it as indicative of th» natural friendly disposition of the Chinese 
towards foreigners; and I am happy to say that nothing occurred during our 
residence here in any way to lessen it. 

Led by his experience, Mr. Lindsay now did not hesitate to propose an expe- 
dition to the capital itself of ‘he province, Fuh chow-foo, in order to present his 
petition in his own person. Un his ascent up the river, he was met by several 
mandarins’ boats, which were carrying oiticers from the capital to hold commu- 
nication with the strangers ; but, by acting on their resolution to yield nothing to 
intimidation, the latter were allowed, though frequently stopped, to proceed with- 
out further molestation. After pulling for about twenty-five miles, they at last 
came within sight of the far-famed bridge, on both sides of which the town lies ; 
and having arrived at a public office on the south side, boldly inquired for the 
viceroy’s palace. They were told that it was on the opposite side of the river ; 
the boat veered about, and they dashed to that side. The bridge was covered 
with the awe-struck inhabitants ; and, when five of the party landed, they were 
surrounded by an immense crowa. ‘They had to proceed about a mile and a half 
through the suburbs, when they arrived at the city; here, they entered a spacivus 
building, through a vaulted passage, to which, however, there were no gates, 
and afterwards wal!ed a quarter of a mile more, when they were ushered into a 
public oflice, the door of which was immediately closed after their entrance, in 
order to keep off the crowd. Here, the utmost amazement was expressed by 
the officers, who could not imagine for an instant how such an apparition could 
have come upon them, since the strangers were obviously beings in a forw and 
shape, and with an exterior which they never had seen before, and yet had no 
guides to lead them. A mandarin soon came to take down the names and sur- 
names of the party, upon which Mr. Lindsay showed his petition, saying, that 
he wished to present it in person. The officers told him that every thing should 
be settled by the next day, and that, upon that night, they shovid be conducted 
to a respectable house, not far from their ship, where they would be hospitably 
and kindly treated. The strangers, trusting to these promises, returned to the 
place where they had previously landed, but found that their destiny had really 
been appointed, not for the land, but for the water; and that they must retire to 
« boat selected on purpose for them in the river. After some altercation, they 
agreed to go to this boat, but, on reaching it, found that it was a common trading 
vessel, filled with persons of the lowest class. Mr. Lindsay, with his party, 
instantly returned to the shore, and, going straight to the custom-house, told the 
people that they intended to spend the night there. The residents immediately 
complied, and they had scarcely been seated there, when the mandarin named 
Whang, who had already been the person to procure them the buat which they 
were forced to abandon, made his appearance. As the place was government 
property, the party was induced to leave il, particularly as another mandarin who 
had already shown them kindness directed them to a public office belonging to a 
Tartar general, where they would, as he promised them, be taken care of. But 
searcely had they established themselves there when they were again visited by 
Whang, who was insolent enough to tell them that barbarians could not be per- 
mitted to remain on shore, and ordered therm contemptuously to rise and go back 
to their boats. Mr. Lindsay and his companions now became indignant, and 
burst forth into a torrent of abuse against Whang, telling him over and over 
again that they meant to stay where they were; and so saying, they drew a 
large table from the corner of the room, and placing their stures upon it, took 
their seats around it. It was midnight, says Mr. Lindsay. before the matter was 
finally settled, and the mandarins all left us toour repose. The old mwan-chow who 
had brought us here appeared much annoyed, and said, Itis not my fault, but Whang 
is my superior; and both himself and several of the others expressed themselves 
ashamed of the inhospitality shewn towards us. Jt is worthy of remark, 
that from the moment we put their authority at defiance, the demeanour 
of many of the manadarins who appeared befure indifferent became cordial 
and friendly, and even Whang's tone of contempt and insult changed to 
that of persuasion and argument. It isa singular fact, and one so contrary to 
general principles of human nature that nothing but practical experience can 
cynvince one of the truth of it; but, in every case, both on matters of greater 
and smaller importance, I have found that little or nothing either can or will ever 
be obtained from the Chinese government or its officers by humble entreaty and 
conciliatory arguments, but that the moment the tone is changed, and a resolute 
determination is evinced of carrying your point at all risks, it will be conceded 
with apparent readiness, particularly if the claim is founded on justice and mo- 
deration ; and, what is more singular, they appear to look un you with more good 
will and cordiality in consequence. 

From this time, all was plain-sailing with the party: by a similar exhibition of 
firmness, they removed the prohibition of the Chinese admiral, who brought a 
fleet of junks to the station for the purpose of preventing the natives from com- 
ing on board the ship. <A ludicrous scene occurred one night, in which one of 
the Chinese ships fel! foul of the Amherst, and so lazy were the crew of the 
former, that it at last became a measure essential to the safety of both vessels, 
that four of our men should go on board the other vessel to cut her cable. When 
these persons jumped on board, every hand on the deck fled down or jumped 
into the water, the whole of the people on board presenting an example of the 
greatest cowardice. When the real state of the case was explained to them, 
the Chinese seemed excessively grateful ; but no Chinese vessel anchored after- 
wards within half-a-mile of the Amherst. The effect of the visit to this 
place was quite favourable to the objects of the voyage, for it showed that the 
only obstacle to acomplete intercourse with other nations existed inthe jealousy 
of the mandarins, and that this could be got rid of on the easiest possible terms. 
A great deal of correspondence ensued between the mandarins and the gentle- 
men of the Amherst, on the propriety of the vessel remaining, and in futherance 
of a negociation to establish a system of mutual commerce. But the mandarins 
behaved unfaithfully, and grossly neglected the performance of their promises 
Mr. Lindsay had always in store for the Chinese authorities, a scourge. which he 
delayed employing until a suitable occasion arose, and this was moving his ship 
into port, which he had for a long time abstained from attempting. At length he 
proceeded into it, and anchored his ship just opposite the custom-house. The 
measure told at once, and, as Mr. Lindsay had previously informed a mandarin 
that a certain sum received for goods would satisfy him, and euable him to depart, 
this very person immediately procured a number of merchants, who came on 
board and made purchases to the required amount. The ship moved to her old 
station, where the merchants afterwards came to settle accounts; and this was 
done in the open day, when more than a hundred visitors were on board. Strange 
and almost incredible, says Mr. Lindsay, as it will appear to those practicaily un- 
acquainted with the complicated machinery and habitual deception of the Chinese 
government, only three days subsequent to an admiral and several superior offi- 
cers having been degraded from their rank for having permitted a foreign mer- 
chant ship to force the entrance of the port of one of the principal towns in the 
empire, and while edicts are placarded in every quarter, prohibiting all na- 
tives, under the severest penalties of the law, from holding the slightest inter- 
course with the barbarian ship, two war-junks, hoisting the imperial flag, come, 
in the open face of day, and trade with her, in the presence of hundreds of spec- 
tators, while the civil mandarin of the district stays on board the whole time, 
examines the goods, and assists in the transaction. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Lindsay thinks an avowed permission to trade with this 
part of China, could not at present be expected by us, but that ships going with 
opium, and other articles scarce in China, might by skill and address establish a 
commerce which might ultimately be recognized by the Chinese government. 

The next place to which the Amherst proceeded wascalled Ning-po; and here 
Mr. Lindsay acted on the same principles of conduct which had guided him on all 
recent occasions in his intercourse with the Chinese. He was quite astonished 
at the cordiality of his reception in all quarters, particularly from the chief autho- 


















ritiés ; and he concluded that here, at least, no obstacle would present itself 
against the objects of his voyage, namely, to see the country, and open a trade 
with the people. But in this expectation he was sadly disappointed ; for, though 
the whole of those in official situations with whom he communicated, shewed 
marks o. the highest consideration and attention for the strangers, yet they soon 
proved that all this kindness was merely affected as a convenient means of in- 
ducing the party to quit the port as soon as possible. Various attempts were 
persevered in by Mr. Lindsay and bis companions, to shew to the government 
and people the advantage to themselves of allowing the strangers to trade with 
them. But all these exertions were in vain, for the government always stood 
out on the assertion that the fundamental laws of the realm forbad such a com- 
merce, and that, however willing they might be to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of such an intercourse as the visitors now proposed, still the important 
measure of violating the laws could not be had recourse to, except on no less 
an authority than the Emperor of the celestialempire. Mr. Lindsay, however, ap- 
pears to think himself justified in giving the same opinion with respect to the com- 
mercial prospects of Ning-po as he had already given in reference to Fuh-Chow-foo, 
namely, that the government will not, at least for the present, sanction the car- 
rying on of trade on the part of foreigners with their people, but will fulminate 
their edicts against strange ships, and order them to be expelled from their seas ; 
ut then, if tact be shewn by the commanders of these ships, and a proper de- 
gree of moderation, with kindness for tie people, be combined with a requisite 
degree of spirit to frighten the cowardly mandarins, then Mr. Lindsay considers 
that it will be in our power to establish an outlet for our British manufactures o 
the greatest importance, and which may ultimately prove the elements of a per- | 
manent intercourse with a nation composed of no less than four hundred millions | 
of enterprising and intelligent human beings. 
—_—- 
CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD DALHOUSIE WITH | 
LORD HOWICK. 
From the Montreal Gazette, September 28. 

[ We have been favoured with a copy of this correspondence through the po- 
liteness of the Earl of Dalhousie. As it may be thought necessary to explain 
the delay which has occurred in its publication, we would remark that the con- 
tinued indisposition of the Noble Earl, since bis return from India, and the loss 
he has sustained in his eldest son, would naturally prevent its being brought be- 
fore the public at an earlier period ] 

The Earl of Dalhousie, to Lord Howick, Under Secretary to the Colonies 
Simla, in Upper Bengal, 20th June, 1831. 

My Lord,—The London newspapers now received in India, have made me 
acquainted with the debates in Parliament during the month of February last. 
In the Courier of the 19th of the month, I have observed a speech by your 
Lordship, in which you propose some measure in reference to the affa: s of Ca- 
nada. 

Your Lordship is there reported to have used my name somewhat freely, and, 
considering that paper a fair and generally accurate reporter, I do not hesitate to 
receive the statement as true. My Lord, I have been long accustomed now to 
see my name used on all occasions when the disputes in Canada have been spoken 
of, and I have also long disregarded the lavish abuse which certain members of 
the House of Commons have taken the liberty to pour upon my name. I have 
laughed at the pitiful ignorance of Mr. Labouchere, and the world generally 
estimates the slander of Mr. Hume at its just value. I confess I did not feel so 
easy under the statements made by Mr Stanley nor the sent'ments expressed by 
Sir James M'Intosh, but, even under these, my Lord. I felt confident, that forty 
five years of my military service, without stain, witho.it censure upon any act of 
my public life, had obtained for me a character not easily shaken, in the opinion of 
just and thinking meu. I allowed, therefore, these calumnies to pass without 
notice from me. I stood on my course of military service, and proceeded to 
assume the command of the army in India, which my sovereign had been 
graciously pleased to confer upon me,—a proof that His Majesty had till then 
at least seen no cause of disapprubation of my conduct. 

During the whole course of my life, my Lord, I have endeavoured to run my 
career unobserved and unpresuming, to do my duty on principles of honour, and | 















I received mm answer from Sir George a folio volume containing the evidence 
brought forward, and the Report of the Committee, with his desire expressed, that I 
would state in writing whatever I might have to say on the subject. This, 1 must con- | 
fess, appeared a strange reception, and most strange mode of trial, of the Governor | 
of Canada ; but still I obeyed with all the dispatch which other private atfairs admitted 
of, and early in January 1829, I lefi Scotland to place my paper in the hands of the Se- 
cretary for the Colonies. My own opinion of my accusers,—of the nature of their 
evidence,—or of the judgment passed so hastily, are matters of no consequence now ; 
but I ask your Lordship to mark the language in which I demanded a full and fair in- 
vestigation into my conduct, in the manner pointed out by the Report of the Commit- | 
tee. [had then no cause to suppose that Sir George Murray would refuse such in- 
quiry. I waited in London impatiently during two months, and after all, |was obliged 
to leave it without a hearing. a2 : 

Now, my Lord, I take the liberty to tell you and Sir George Murray in the same 
sentence, that the Colonial Secretary did not aare to bring the folis volume before the 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


House of Commons. A mass of papers containing false accusations, false evidences, | 
| 


false conclusions, and false advice founded on such evidence, could not be brought un- 
der the consideration of that House, Sir George Murray was too sensible of that to 


consent “ to bring up the Report,” and has proved his opinion of it still further in not | 


having acted upon one of the measures recommended in it. 


Sir George Murray has wisely left ic to his successors in office to adopt measures of 
which he | imself had seen the imprudence, and from which, I believe, he had, though 


late, perceived that great inconvenience and embarrassment would inevitably follow. | 


With the dissolution of Parliament, [ suppose, the Report of that committee of the 
Commons has passed away ; but, my Lord, my cause of complaint has not passed 
away. I will still hold on my plea for justice from the Colonial Minister. 


ite Cle P pa have given in to deny the accu- ' ‘ ‘ é : 
Sir George Murray had suppressed all the papers I g y | im the mean time the Committee are not idle. 


sations against me. He has not once had the candour to tell the House of Commons, 
when my name was subjected to the most free and illiberal abuse, that L had fully and 
very strongly denied every atom of guilt charged aga'nst me. He never pleaded justice 
for the officer who had abided by the instructions sent him by the Colonial Secretary ; 
and thus he has given my name to be buffeted about at the whim and fancy of every 
one who has chosen to asperse it. 

Such arethe feelings, my Lord, that have driven me now to address this letter to your 
Lordship. I trust, with some chance, that it my lead youto reflect that you have no 
right to treat my name as that of a condemned criminal. I have been accused, but I 
have not been tried. I am not only not yet convicted of any improper conduct, but I 
tell your Lordship emphatically, as [ have often told Sir George Murray, that I despise 
the accusations brougnt against me, in the name of the quiet, loyal, ignorant peasantry 
of Canada, by a “alf-dozen unprincipled and disloyal demagogues of their Assembly : 
that Ino less reject the report, published before its time, by a Committee of the Com- 
mons. Their conclusions upen false and exparte statements are erroneous and unjust 
as they regard me, and they afford to your Lordship no safe ground upon which to treat 
my name with the liberty apparent in your speech. 


after this letter shall have reached you; and I shall think myself entitled to present 
myself to the Colonial Office, to proceed further upon this subject. 


DALHOUSIE. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Howick. 


Viscount Howick tothe Earl of Dalhousie. 
Colonial Office, May 3, 1832. 

My Lord,—The Letter which your Lordship did me the honour to address to me on 
he 26th of June last, reached me about three months ago, and EF have delayed answering 
it only until I should hear of your Lordship’s arrival in this country, which having now 
taken place, I will proceed to reply to your observations upon some remarks which fell 
from me in bringing a Bill into the House of Commons for regulating the appropriation 
of the Revenue of Canada. I c:.n most truly assure your Lordship, that nothing was 
farther from my intention than to say a word which could afford you just cause ef 
offence; and I flatter myself that, upon referring to the Parliamentary Debates, your 
Lordship will be satisfied thatthere is nothing in whatI said which was not strictly ne- 
cessary to my argument, and perfectly unobjectionable. 


The object of the Bill [had the honour of proposing to the House was, to place at | 


the disposal of the Assembly, the revenue arising from the duties imposed by the Act 


of the 14th Geo III.; and, asa motive for such a concession, I stated that the Assem- | 


bly had long «urged their right to this revenue, and that, although, in strictness of law, I 


believed the claim to be unfounded, the Assembly had practically the power of enforcing | 
it, unless we were prepared to set aside the Constitution granted to the Province by the | 
Act of 1791 ; because the expenditure of the Province being greater than the amount | 


of the income claimed by the Crown, the public service could only be carried on by 


means of grants from funds acknowledged to be at the disposal of the Assembly, which | 


therefore, by withholding the accustomed supplies, could compel the Executive Govern- 
ment either to suffer the public service to be stopped. or to apply, without legal 


authority, that part of the Provincial Revenue to which the Crown has ever asserted | 


a right. 
That matters had been brought to this issue, and that the alternative of an un- 
authorised application of the public money had been preferred by your Lordship and 


| children of the Veteran of the American Stage. 


| friends of the Drama to come forward? ‘The performances will take place at 
My Lord, I wi'l now take my leave of you—I hope to be in England in six months | the Bower 


| gratified to see an excellent house and a hearty welcome. 
| the quality of her voice, and her faculty of running divisions, which is her pecu- 
| liar forte, were properly appreciated by the audience, and added to the warmth 
| of her reception. 





3ol 


ing the orders of his Majesty's Government: yet Lord Howick said this much, 
and we are right glad that Lord Dalhousie made him unsay it. Mr. Neilson’s 
Quebec Gazette, a paper which always most strenuously opposed the policy of 
Lord Dalhousie on this point, has on the occasion of publishing these letters, 
frankly owned that his Lordship acted under orders which he could not disobey, 
and at the same time paid a most handsome compliment to his personal worth. 








We have inserted elsewhere a paper recently read before the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History, by Dr. Ackerly, on the subject of the Ruins of Pa- 
lenque. These magnificent remains of a former state of civilization are found in 
Central America, covered entirely by a dense forest. Their excavation, there- 
fore, is very laborious ; but we are glad to state, that labour and expence seem to 
be disregarded by Dr. Corroy, who is now so laudably and indefatigably engaged 
in exploring them. ‘The existence of these remains which are of the most 
gigantic character, are we believe but little known, except to men of profession- 
ally scientific pursuits. Even Humboldt did not visit them. 





THE BENEFIT FOR MR. COOPER’S CHILDREN. 
The day, we believe, is not yet fixed for the entertaiument io take place, but 
By a very excellent resolution, 
the Committee,—among whom are some of the most distinguished persons 
of this city,—agreed to take ten tickets each, at two dollars per ticket, and 
as the number of the Committee amounts to nearly two hundred, a handsome 
sum is already secured. This fact we think important to make known, as it can-. 
not fail to give an impulse to the public feeling at large. If four thousand dol- 


| lars can thus be secured by the efforts of two hundred individuals, what may we 
| not expect from the public, especially when it is believed that the public entertain 
| the most favourable disposition towards the enterprize. 


The sum collected will 
be vested in the hands of ‘Trustees, for the sole use and benefit of the bereaved 


Need we say more to urge the 


y Theatre, and the first talent now in the country will appear and add 


| their names to the attractions of the bill. 
I have the hqnour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servant, | 


Mrs. Austin appeared on Wednesday in the part of Cinderella, and we were 
The sweetness and 


The favour which she experienced throughout the evening 
afforded convincing proof that the merit which has sustained a trial of five 
years against all the talent that has been brought forward must be of intrinsic 
worth. During the performance Mrs. Austin introduced Dalla Gioja, which was 
well received and most cordially encored—it made ouite a hit. Altogether the 

; result of the performance must have been gratifying to the lady’s feeling 

| and to the audience. We have often had occasion to allude to the costume of 

| Mrs. Austin, which is always remarkably good; the ball-dress worn by her 

_on Wednesday was at once splendid and appropriate. On Tuesday the White 

Lady and Abon Hassan will be presented, when Mr. Norton will be present. He 

| did not perform on Wednesday, as was expected, having accompanied Mrs. 

Wood to Baltimore. 

The success of Mr. Power is unprecedented ; his benefit on Tuesday was a 
| bumper, the house being filled throughout. On Thursday he commenced a.re-en- 
| gagement, when was performed for a second time St. Patrick's Eve. This dra- 
ma is the production of Mr. Power’s own pen, and the scene is laid in the camp 
| of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. The subject of this drama, the play 
bills inform us, is derived from a singularly interesting incident related by Thei- 
bault. 
| Frederick the 2d, at the close of a severe campaign, finding himself 
| closely pressed by Count Daun, resolves ona night movement, to facilitate which, 


integrity, and I think I have succeeded in these endeavours as well as most men | by the Government during your administration of the Province, I asserted as a fact | he issues an order forbidding the use of fire or light within the lines after sun-set, 


do. Ina conscious rectitude of conduct, | have dared to despise the slander 
of men who do not know me, even though they be Members of the House of | 
Commons. { 

I may be justified in going a certain length in that course ; but I may also get | 
a step too far, and thereby expose my name and character to danger, beyond recal | 
aad beyond defence. 

Your Lordship’s speech in the Courier, 19th February, has forced me to stand 
and tur upon the attack your have made, in a manner which I must call wanton 
and unjustifiable, and I shall take the liberty to speak my sentiments at seme | 
length. 

My Lord, I admit in the fullest extent the propriety of referring petitions, , 
complaints or accusations from the Culonies, to Committees in Parliament I deo | 
so from the belief that such enquiry can best sift them to the bottom,—tiat the | 
truth will be brought to light, and justice done where due. | 

When the petitions from Canada were first brought forward by Mr. Huskis- | 
son, I rejoiced in the propused inquiry, conscious of the rectitude of my conduct, | 


conscious that I had done my duty in the high station as his Majesty's epre- | I 


sentative in the British American Colonies, with calm consideration and unbiased , 
justice towards every man; that I had done my duty with fidelity to my Sovereign. 
with undeviating adherence to the principles of the British Constitution, practice 
in Parliament, and laws of the land; that I had strictly conformed to the powers 
vested in me, by my commission, my official instructions, and by the orders I 
received from time to time from his Majesty's Secretary of State. 

1 entertained such respect for an inquiry by the House of Commons, that I felt con- 
fident I should have justice done me. I little anticipated that a Committee could pre- 
judge me unheard, or that your Lordship in official station could assume me to be 
guilty, or join in the abuse of my name, which your speech has expressed. 

Your Lordship says, “I am sorry to say that Lord Dalhousie, the Governor of 
Canada, and Ministers at home, endeavoured to get out of the difficulty, by the alter- 
native of breaking the law.” niles 

Now, my Lord, I do in the most unqualified terms deny that assertion; my conduct 
throughout tended to maintain the law as it then existed; that same law which has 
existed untii February 1831,and which your Lordship is only now going to repeal. 

My instructions from Earl Bathurst directed me to maintain the rights of the Crown 
on the point in dispute ; I did so, and up to the last hour of my administration I did so 
with calm determination and unbending firmness. Invariably aided by the legal advice 
of the Law Officers of the Crown in Canada, and constantly assisted by the Chief 
Justice, and other Members of the Executive Council (similar to the Privy Council). 
It is not probable that I should either be misled into acts “that break the law,” nor 
allowed to adopt any headstrong illegal measures, with the knowledge of such advisers, 
far less with the concurrence of His Majesty's Ministers at home. 

Permit me, however, my Lord, to draw your attention to another circumstance of 
some weight inthe matter. In 1826 or 27, Lord Goderich was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. As Governor in Canada, Lacted under his immediate instructions and 
superintendence. I received from him a most flattering declaration of his approbation 
of my conduct in that Government, in the peculiar difficulties of that time; and his 
dispa’ches must certainly be found within your easy reach. My Lord Goderich is 
again Secretary for the Colonies; and while I deny, on the part of the Governor, your 
assertion of “ endeavour to break the law,” I will leave it to Lord Goderich to justify, 
= set your Lordship right,in regard to your accusation of his Majesty’s Ministers at 

ome. 

_ What has happened since, under the instructions of Sir George Murray, and admi- 
nistration of Sir James Kempt, is no business of mine; but, as your Lordship pursues 
me into that period too, I must notice your words a little further. Your Lordship goes 
on to say, “Sir James Kempt has succeeded to Lord Dalhousie, as Governor of the 
Colony ; and one of his first steps was to inform the Provincial Houses of Assembly 
that no further illegal propositions should take place,and that the rights and constitution 
of the colony should be respected.” 
ave no means here, my Lord, to ascertain exactly the words used by Sir James 
Kempt, on opening the session of Parliament to which you allude ; but I know enough 
of the sentiments of Sir James Kempt to assert, even now, with confidence, that these 
expressions were not used byhim. I am confident that Sir James Kempt has not cha- 
recterized any act of mine as illegal ; and I will further assert, that all the propositions 
male by Sir James Kempt himself, regarding the points in dispute in the Legislature 
at Quebec, are in substance precisely the same as [ had made before him. 

J am perhaps entering too deeply into the general suvject. I will therefore leave it 
to some future opportunity, and confine myself to the points on which I now feel it jus- 
tice to myself to complain. 

. My Lord, I have felt myself aggrieved by those sentences in your speech which I 

} tela nen = by ) a — tone of it which treats me asa person convicted and 

Com a jown to “he free an unmeasured abuse of every member of the House of 
mons who chooses to kick the ball. My Lord. I be you to recollect, that I am 

noc |. [have not yet been tried ; woe tye Sb ete 

~o Crimna ave not yet ; the meanest wretch is considered innocent 

in the eye of the law, until he is convicted. 

me To that certain ny or agitators in the Assembly at Quebec have | 

i sations against me, and my administration of that Government. It is | 
e itt a that his Majesty s Secretary of State referred,these to an inquiry by a Com- 
p wren Lethe ple pce a that . Committee proceeded forthwith in that 
o- a public on passe es eo mae. ten their report, printed it, and gave it 
had been pref e they inumated tothe accused Governor of Canada,that such charges 

veen preferred against him ; before they had asked whether the accused admitted 
or denied the allegations, 
i Ay pes) "at ask - hag ———— be consistent with the principles of | 
n all England Ds has or: ay os one evidence ? Is there a man of honour | 
gross injustice? Yet my Lord pao ‘wh olen, bet pe og rie bpd a | 
me guilty, while fer A + you, » have gone the length to pronounce 

You appear now before the British Parliament as Under Secretary of State to | 
propose measures m regardto Canada, which you found upon alleged illegal con- } 


duct and propositions devised by my unconstitutional conduct in the administration of 
that Government. 


Are you aware, my Lord, that I returned from Canada in October 1828, soon after 


the report of this Committee had been given to the public and that [ instantly made an 
earnest appeal to Sir G. Murray, then Colonial Secretary, against the precipitation 


an: hasty injustice with which my character had been treated? These papers are in 
your office. 





| Commons in the face of the whole nation, by the ex-official flippancy of the 


} which I was not aware had ever been denied; and which I assumed to be correct on 


the authority of the Report of a Parliamentary Committee, and of the admission of 
your successor in the Government in Lower Canada, whose first speech to the Legis- 
lature contained a promise, that no further unauthorised appheations of public money 
should take place. Upon these grounds I asserted the fact, than an illegal application 
of the Provincial Revenue had taken place during your Lordship’s Government, but I[ 
cautiously abstained from expressing any opinion as to the general character of your 
administration, or as to the justification which might or might not be afforded for such 
an infraction of the law, by the circumstances in which you were placed ; the only 
words I made use of which can be even construed as implying any disapprobation of 
your Lordship’s conduct were, that, “ unfortunately, as it seems to me, Lord Dal- 


) housie and the Government of that day chose the alternative of committing a breach | 
and I will confidently put it to your Lordship’s candour, whether it is | 


of the law ;” 


possible to express an opinion in a manner more goorded or less offensive. So far as 
you are personally concerned, it appears to me that these words convey no censure 
whatever, since they clearly imply that I consider the Government of that day re- 
sponsible for the proceeding which I thought unfortunate. If any one has a right to 
complain, of my having expressed, in the mildest terms, what I confess to be the strong 
opinion I entertain upon a public act of the Government, it is not your Lordship, but 
.ord Bathurst, the Secretary of State, under whose instructions vou conducted the 
affairs of the Province and who had expressly sanctioned the proceeding to which I 
adverted. 

With respect to the concluding remarks of your Lordship’s letter upon the Report 
of the Canada Committee, and the grounds of complaint which you may have against 
Sir George Murray, as I am in no way responsible either for the Report, or for Sir 


George Murray’s conduct—I have no explanation to offer. 


I have the honour to be, My Lord, Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servant, 








Howick. 
General the Earl of Dalhousie, G. C. B. 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 6} a per cent. 
-_ — - — c ~ — - ~ 
TENE AL BION, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1833. 
= = ~ = ——~ = —_ = 


We are without later advices from England 





The empire of China, which has forever been shut out from the knowledge 
of the world by the cautious policy of its government, is about tu be made 


known by the enquiring spirit of the British people. The veil that has so long 


secluded it, will Le speedily rent asunder, and the mysterious mummeries of its | 


government dashed to the earth by the force of commercial enterprize and the 
spirit of European enquiry. The unconquerable jealousy of the Chinese has 
for ages rendered their country a terra incognita; civilized nations, indeed, 
know nothing of them but what is seen in the suburbs of Canton, for within 
the walls of that city even they are not allowed to enter. All trade which they 
allow with foreigners is considered an act of indulgence ; and it is not long since 
that the Emperor issued an edict allowing “the poor foreigners to come and buy 
Tea, to save them from dying.” For such a lamentable infatuation a benevolent 
mind can only feel pity, especially when by such a policy the world is shut out 
from an intercourse with three hundred millions of intelligent beings, created in 
God's own image. 
profitable intercourse would at last seem about to be opened—an event that 
will be hailed with joy by the whole civilized world. We insert to-day an article 
describing the voyage of the British ship Amherst, which was fitted out by the 
East India Company, at Calcutta, and sent to the eastern coast of China to make 
the necessary observations. It will be seen that the experiment was completely 
successful—the Amherst having ascertained that the people were most willing 
and anxious to trade with “the barbarians,” and were only impeded by the 


mandarins and other public officers ; and even these could be either conciliated or | 


intimidated. The result of this expedition, then,we repeat, is most satisfactory, 


and will be of great importance to all the commercial nations of the earth. The 
opening of the China Trade to British subjects, will doubtless lead many ad- 
venturous spirits to follow the tract of the Amherst, which we trust will end in 
Opening a friendly, and mutually advantageous traffic with our fellow-creatures 
even into the heart of the celestial empire, and thus add another laure! to com- 
mercial enterprize. 

The correspondence between the Earl of Dalhousie and Lord Howick, the 
late under Secretary of State, alluded to in our last, will be found in this day’s 
paper, and we have much pleasure in thus recording it. It was, indeed, grievous 
to see so gallant an officer, and so excellent a man, traduced in the House of 





junior premier. We repeatedly stated, on former occasions, that the Earl 


of Dalhousie was in no wise blameable for the policy he pursued in relation to 
the portion of the Revenue claimed by the House of Assembly, because it was | 
secured to the crown by act of Parliament, and because his Lordship acted under | 


positive instructions from Earl Bathurst, who was then the Minister for the Co- | 
lonies. 


= | description of music of their own. 


With this people, so industrious and so ingenious, a most | 


It was, therefore, absurd to say that Lord Dalhousie was violating the 


j law by obeying an act of Parliament ; or that he was acting improperly by follow- | New York, November Ist, 1833. 


| on pain of death. A young officer, who had made a promise to.inform. his absent 
| wife of his safety before midnight, resolves rather than leave her in a state of 
uncertainty, to break the order in fact, though not in spirit, using merely a small 
| well screened taper, to guide the lines dictated by his affectionate solicitude. 
| While thus employed, Frederick, accompanying the rounds, enters the tent of 
| the culprit, and surprising him in the act, compels him to conclude his epistle, 
| by informing his wife of the death which awaits his breach of the King’s strict 
| discipline.” 
| The dialogue is good, and the incidents and developements well contrived. 
We adverted last winter to an Amateur Glee Club, whose performers, although 
| generally private, are very superior. We are given to understand that they will 
| resume their amusements very shortly, aod under improved auspices. Mr. Horn, 
| it is said, will take the entire management, and the glees and other pieces will 
| be produced with encreased effect. It is also the intention of the club ww add 
| to their unmbers, and that non-performers shall be accepted, as well as those 
! who are able to take a part in the duties. Witha view of giving an im- 
| pulse to this delightful description of music, it is resolved to offer a Silver 
Goblet of the value of fifty dollars, for the best original glee that may be of- 
‘fered. As to the beauty and excellence of English Glee singing, it is unneces- 
| sary for us to say any thing. We may, however, note that, when Catalini first 
| heard it in London, she expressed her delight, and wondered that the English 
| should manifest such a passion for Italian music when they had such a splendid 


The followimg has been handed to us for 
publication :— 


Prize Glee —The Amateur Club, ‘“‘ The Glee,” offer a Silver Goblet (value 

$50 to be appropriately embellished and inscribed) as a prize, for the best origt- 

| nal Glee, for not less than four voices, cheerful or serious, that may be furnished 
to them on or before the first of January 1834. 

The candidate compositions must be sent to the subscriber, under cover, with 
| the author’s motto and address, carefully sealed up. The different pieces will be 
| thoroughly got up, and executed in the presence of a competent Committee, 
| chosen fur the purpose, and the seal of the successful candidate wil! be then 
| opened and the prize adjudged. 

The compositions are all to become the property of the Club; none but the 
seal of the prize glee to be broken, except in case of publication, when it will be 
done for the purpose of consulting the wishes of the author, as to the appearance 
| of his name. By order of ** The Glee.” 

James L. Hewirrt, Chairman, 137 Broadway. 





Dr. E. S. Bedford, of this city, sails this day in the David Brown, for Charles- 
‘ton. He has been recently elected Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases of 
Women and Children, in the Medical College of South Carolina. This is cer- 
tainly an honourable appointment, and from the well known character of Dr. 
Bedford, we feel satisfied that he will reflect no discredit on the Institution to 
which he has been called. 


Postscript. 


After our paper was made up the Silas Richards arrived with London papers 
to 24th September. ‘The news from England is quite unimportant, except that 
trade and prosperity continues. The advices from Lisbon inform us that Miguel 
had offered to capitulate, the particulars of which we give below. The report, 
however, cannot be fully relied on, as we have later accounts direct from Lis- 
bon which make no mention of the circumstance. The news from the north 
of Europe is without interest. Funds on the 24th, 88 1-2. 


Lisbon, Sept. 12—The Echo Steamer is suddenly ordered off with despatches, 
as Colonel Hare has been going backwards and forwards between the contending 
parties, which gives some appearance of authority to the reports of proposals 
for negotiation. 

Meanwhile no other attack has been made by Bourmont since his discomfiture 
onthe 5th. A spirit of insubordination is supposed to exist in his army. 

The line of fortification is encreasing in strength every day, and may be al- 
ready considered as impregnable, so that the worst that can happen is a pro- 
traction of this unfortunate struggle. The opinion is therefore very general that 
if favourable terms were granted to him, he would retire from the contest. 

There is very little doubt that Dom Miguel may be able to keep his army to- 
gether for a considerable time yet, having all the provinces in his rear at his 
command, and the abundance of the harvests of corn and fruit materially as- 
sisting him; he has besides received a reinforcement of French officers by a 
steam boat, which has contrived to elude the vigilance of the blockade and en- 
tered the little port of San Martinho. 


HE Subscriber has disposed of his interest in the American Hotel, to Edward 
Milford. ; 

All persons having demands against the said establishment, will please present the 
same at the bar—and all persons indebted to said establishment,are requested to make 
payment to the said Edward Milford, he being fully authorized to settle all the concerns 
of the House. New York, Nuvember Ist, |933. _ ELIJAH BOARDMAN. 

The Subscriber will hereafter conduct the American Hotel on his own account, 
EDWARD MILFORD. 
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MEMOIRS OF BARON CUVIER. 


By Mrs. Lee, (formerly Mrs. T. Ed. Bowdich.) London: Longman & Co. 

The life of a savant is generally hest learned from his works. We there read 
the history of his tastes, his pursuits, l.is genius, his industry, and his success. 
We trace him from his first outset, perhaps feeble and tottering, until, in the 
consciousness of strength and the fulness of power, he waxes bold and energetic, 
and tells of the things he has seen, and the discoveries he has made, and the 
conclusions he has drawn, with the assured tone of one strong in his kiowledge 
of the subject—one who has placed a girdle round the science of which he 
speaks, and feels that he knows it ‘* in the breadth thereof, and in the length 
thereof” — ; .. 

Parva metu primo ; mox sese aftollit in auras, 

Ingrediturqve solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 
And if there ever was a man to whom, beyond all others, this applied, whose 
whole life might be seen in his books—* Votiva veluti descripta tabella”—that 
man was Cuvier. For Science he was born—for Sciex ‘© he lived—to Science 
he devoted his latest thoughts ; and grateful Science owns her favourite child, 
and has consigned his name to an envied immortality. 

Mrs. Lee, formerly wife of Mr. Bowdich, the African traveller, lung enjoyed 
Covier’s friendship, and was fora time even an inmate of his house. Her 
admiration of this great man is unbounded; and though it leads her to overlook 
faults which he certainly had, and conceal defects under which he certainly 
laboured, yet we cannot blame her honest enthvsiasm—in truth, we can scarce 
prevent ourselves from sharing it. 

In a modest and well-written introduction, she apologizes for undertaking so 
important a task. She pleads the opportunities afforded by her long intimacy 
with the deceased—her anxious desire to hold up his virtues for imitation—the 
importance of the communications made to her by his family and friends ; and 
the critic must be made of “ sterner stuff’ than we are, who can refuse indul- 
gence to such apologies. But, in truth, the work requires them not; it is 
creditable alike to Mrs. Lee's head and heart. 

It is divided into four parts or portions. 

“ The first will give the data of all the important circumstances of the Baron 
Cuvier’s life, in their respective order ; the second wil! contain an account of his 
various works, as a savant and philosopher; the third will be deveted to his 
legislative career ; and the fourth will be chiefly confined to those anecdotes 
which will best illustrate his character as a man.” 

Of these we can at present only notice the first and last: we shall speak of 
Cuvier as a man; ina future number we may consider him as legislator and 
savant. 

He was born, August 23, 1769, at Montbéliard, then part of the king- 
dom of Wiirtemberg, but subsequently united to France. His consti- 
tution was feeble, that his youth scarcely promised manhood ; but the unbound- 
ed cares of his mother rescued him from a premature death, while at the same 
time she nurtured in his mind that passion for reading, that ardent desire of 
knowledge, which made him in after years the ornament and instructor of that 
world to which she had preserved him. His taste for Natural History was first 
brought to light by the sight of a Gesner, with coloured plates, and by the fre- 
quent visits which he paid to the house of a relation, who possessed a complete 
copy of Buffon. 

** Blessed with a memory that retained every thing he saw and read, and 
which never failed him in any partof his career, when twelve years old he was 
as familiar with quadrupeds and birds as a first-rate naturalist. He copied the 
plates of the above work, and coloured them according to the printed descrip- 
tions, either with paint or pieces of silk. He was never without a volume of 
this author in his pocket, which was read again and again; and frequent!y he 
was roused from its pages to take his place in the class repeating Cicero and 
Virgil.” 

At the age of fourteen, Cuvier had become so remarkable for his knowledge 
and acquirements, that Duke Charles of Wiirtemnberg, then on a visit at Mont- 
béliard, sent for him, and, after having asked him several qnestions, and examin- 
ed his drawings, chiefly of plants and insects, declared his intention of taking 
him into his favour, and sending him to the University of Stuttgard free of ex- 
pense, there to enter into his own academy, called the Académie Caroline. He 
entered accordingly, May 1784 ; and after a brilliant career, ia which he had not 
only greatly extended his acquirements in Natural H:.tory, but also prepared 
himself fora high legislative situation, which it was intended he should enjoy 
under Duke Charles, found, that in consequence of certain reverses of fortune, 
and the troubles preceding the outbreak of the French revolution, nothing re- 
mained for him but to accept a tutorship in the family of Count D'Hericy, at Caen, 
in Normandy, where we find him settled July 1788. No opportunity was ever 
suffered to pass unimproved by young Cuvier. His residence on the borders of 
the sea led to the study of marine animals; from the dissection of a cuttle-fish, 
he proceeded tothe general anatomy of the Mollusca, and thenee to the de- 
velopment of his great views on the whole of the animal kingdom ; and, come 








was heard to sob bitterly. A respectful and profound silence reigned through the , 
whole assembly ; all present had known Clementine, and therefore all could un- 
derstand and excuse this deep emotion. At length M. Cuvier raised his head, 
and uttered these few simple words :—‘Pardon me, gentlemen ; I was a father, 
and I have lost all ;’ then, with a violent effurt, he resumed the business of the 
day with his usual perspicuity, and pronounced judgment with his ordinary calm- 
ness and justice.” 

Previous to her death, M. Cuvier’s salon had been the centre of réunion for all 
that was brilliant, and noble, and distinguished : 

“ There, passed in review, the learned, the talented, of every nation, of every 
age, and of each sex; all systems, all opinions, were received ; the more nume- 
rous the circle, the more delighted was the master of the house to mingle in it, 
encouraging, amusing, welcoming everybody, paying the utmost respect to those 
really worthy of distinction, drawing forth the young and bashful, and striving to 
make all appreciated according to their deserts. * * * 

Cuvier visited England twice : his first visit was in 1818, and he happened to 
witness a contested election for Westminster. 

“These orgies of liberty were then unknown in France, and it was a curious 
spectacle for aman who reflected so deeply on every thing which passed before 
him, to see and hear our orators crying out at the tops of their voices to the 
mob, who pc ted them with mud, cabbages, eggs, &c. ; and Sir Murray Maxwell, 
in his splendid uniform, and decorated with orders, flattering the crowd, who 
reviled him, and sent at his head all the varieties of the vegetable kingdom. 
Nothing ever effaced this impression from M. Cuvier’s memory, who frequently 
described the scene with great animation.” 

His second visit was in 1830; and he was here during the revolution of the 
three gloiious days. He was much entertained with one amusing mark of 
respect which was shown him :— 

‘Tn the absence of his valet, M. Cuvier sent for a barber to shave him. The 
operation being finished, he offered to pay the requisite sum; but the enlightened 
operator, who happened to be a Gascon, bowed, and positively refused the mo- 
ney, saying, with his comic accent, ‘le was too much honoured, by having 
shaved the greatest man of the age, to accept any recompense.’ Hardly sup- 
pressing a smile, M. Cuvier felt bound to give him the honour to its full extent, 
and engaged him to perform his function every day while be remained in Lon- 
don. Itis scarcely necessary to add, that the barber, ina short time, felt ita 
still higher duty to consult prudence rather than empty honour, and pocketed the 
amount due for the exercise of his calling.” 

Mrs. Lee omits to notice a rather more important mark of respect shown him, 
in an invitation toa public dinner, given by a number of scientitic and literary 
gentleman, and presided over by Dr. Fitton. Perhaps her omission is to be 
accounted for by the circumstance of her having been at that time in Paris. 

But the close of his career wasat hand. On Tuesday, May 8th, 1832, he 
opened the third aw! concluding part of his course of lectures on the History of 
Science ; and never had he been so clear, so convincing, so persuasive. ‘ In 
the last part of his discourse there was a calmness, a clearness of perception, 
an unaffected and unrestrained manifestation of the contemplative and religious 
observer; and I am told, that few left the hall without an undefined feeling of 
sadness, and sentiments of reverence far beyond the power of expression.” 

On the evening of that same day he first felt some numbness in his right arm. 
Next day it bad reached his throat, so that at dinner he found himself unable to 
swallow solid food. 

‘* Never can the look and the enquiry he directed to his nephew, when he 
found that bread would not pass down his throat, be forgotten; nor the self 
possession with which he said, as he sent his plate to Madame Cuvier, ‘ Then I 
m. st eat more soup,’ in order tu quiet the alarm visible on the countenances of 
those present.” 

Medical aid was immediately procured, but it was of noavail. He himself 
seemed perfectly aware of the hopeless nature of his complaint, and explained | 
the seat of it, observing to those who could comprehend him, ‘ Ce sont les nerfs 
de la volonté qui sont malades.”” With the most perfect calmness, he ordered 
his willto be made; and in it evinced the tenderest solicitude for those whose 
cares and affection had been the happiness of his life, and for those who had 
most aided him in his scientific labours. By Sunday the paralysis was 
complete. 

‘* At two o'clock in the day, theaccelerated respiration proved that only a part 
of the lungs was in action; and the physicians, willing to try everything, pro- 
posed to cauterise the vertebre of the neck: the question, Had he right to die? 
rendered him obedient to their wishes; but he was spared this bodily torture, 
and leeches and cupping were all to which they had recourse. During the 
application of the former, M. Cuvier observed, with the greatest simplicity, that 
it was he who had discovered that leeches possess red blood, alluding to one of his 
Memoirs, written in Normandy. ‘ The consummate master spoke of science 
for the Jast time, by recalling one of the first steps of the young naturalist.’ He 








had predicted that the last cupping would hasten his departure ; and, when raised 
from the posture necessary for this operation, he asked for a glass of lemonade, | 


terebratul# having been dug up near Fécamp, the thought struck him of com- | with which to moisten his mouth. After this attempt at refreshment, he gave | 
paring fossil with recent species, by which he was finally conducted to his mighty | the rest to his daughter-in-law to drink, saying, it was very delightful to sce those } 
ideas respecting fe«mer worlds, and the structure of the animals by which they | he loved still able to swailow. His respiration became more rapid; he raised 


were inhabited :— 
“‘ A citizen of Caen, who was a great amateur of Natural History, possessed 
a magnificent collection of fishes of the Mediterranean: the instant M. 





his head, and then letting it fall, as if in meditation, he resigned his great soul to | 


its Creator without a struggle. 


Cuvier heard of it, he flew to inspect the treasures, and, after several visits, | man, seated in the arm-chair, by the fireplace, was asleep; and would have 
he, by means of his pencil, that precious instrument of observation and memory, | walked softly across the room for fear of disturbing him ; so little did that calm 


be ame in his turn the possessor of the collection ; for, in natural history, the 


| and noble countenence, that peaceful and benevolent mouth, indicate that death 


faithful representation of an object is the object itself. Nearly six years passed | had laid his icy hand upon them; but they had only to turn to the despairing 
in this manner, terribly, indeed to France and Europe, but calmly and profitably | looks, the heart-rending grief, or the mute anguish of those around, to be con- 
to M. Cuvier. Nevertheless, the Revolution insinuated its jealousies and sus- | yinced that all human efforts are unavailing, when Heaven recalls its own.” 


picions even as far as his abode ; and, the impulse having been given from the 
capital, one of those societies, or unions, was about to be formed at Fécamp, 


which armed the people against themselves, and were attended with the must | “Th person M. Cuvier was moderately tall, and in youth slight ; but the se- | 


dentary nature of his life had induced corpulence in his later years, aud his ex- | 
treme nearsightedness brought on a slight stoop in the shoulders. His hair had | 


injurious consequences. M. Cuvier saw the danger. and represented to the 
owner of Fiquainville, and the neighbouring landholders, that it was to their 
interest to constitute the society themselves. This wise counsel was adopted ; 
the society was formed; M. Cuvier was appointed secretary ; and, instead of 
discussing sanguinary politics at its meetings, it devoted itself solely ‘to agri- 
culture.’” 

Tothese meetings came a gentleman who passed under the character of sur- 
geon to a regiment then quartered at Valmont. He spoke so well, and seemed 
so entirely master of the subject, that the young secretary of the society, M. 


Cavier, recognized him as the author of the articles on Agriculture in the E’n- | sweetness; and long before we lost him, I used to watch their elevated expres- | 


oy, pe Meéthodique. 

“On saluting him as such, M. Tessier, whose title of Abbé had rendered him 
suspected at Paris, exclaimed, ‘I am known, then, and consequently lost.’— 
‘Lost!’ replied M. Cuvier, ‘no; you are henceforth the object of our most 
anxious care.’ This circumstance led to an intimacy between the two; and by 
means of M. Tessier, M. Cuvier entered into correspondence with several 
savans, to whom he sent his observations especially Laméthrie, Olivier, De la 
Cépéde, Geoffroy St. Hailaire, and Millin de Grand Maison. Through their in- 
fluence, and from the memoirs published in several learned journals, he was 
called to Paris, where endeavours were making to re-establish the literary insti- 
tutions, overthrown by the Revolution, and where it was reasonable to suppose 
that he would find the means of placing himself.” 

Such was Cuvier’s introduction to Paris. He arrived there in the spring of 
1795, and was no sooner settled as assistant to M. Mertrud, at the Jardin des 
Plantes, than he sent for his father, then nearly eighty years of age, and his 
brother, M. Frederic Cuvier. His mother he had unfortunately lost two years 
previously. In the winter of that year he delivered his first course cf lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy. From this time his fame rose rapidly : how well he 
earned it, will be seen by reference to the catalogue of his works placed at the 
end nd Mrs. Lee’s volume ; but we must defer entering on this until our second 
article. 

In 1803, Cuvier married Madame Duvaucel, widow of a Fermier-Général, 
who had perished on the scaffold in 1794. By this marriage he had four children, 
who all died betore him. The last that he lamented was a daughter—a beautiful 
young creature, on the eve of marriage. The bridai chaplet mingled with the 
funeral wreath on her bier: 

* Lovely in every action, lovely in person and manner, and rich in her attain- 
ments, no question ever arose as to who did or did not admire Clementine Cuvier ; 
she unconsciously commanded universal homage, and secured its continuance by 
her lowliness of heart and her unfailing charity. The daughter was worthy of 
the father : it may be imagined, then, how that father loved her, and how heavy 
was the visitation. But M. Cuvier, with that high sense of duty which had 


always distinguished him, felt that he lived for others, and that he had no right 


to sink under the heavy load of grief imposed on him. With the energy that 
might be expected from such a character, he sought relief in his duties ; and 


although many a new furrow appeared on his cheek ; although his beautiful haur | 


rapidly changed to silvery whiteness ; though the attentive observer might catch 
the suppressed sigh, and the melancholy expression of the uplifted eye, no one 
of his important offices remained neglected ; his scientific devotion even in- 
creased ; his numerous protégés received the same fostering care, and he wel- 
comed strangers to his house with his wonted urbanity. It has been related by 
an eye-witness, that, at the first sitting of the Comité de I'Intérieur at which. M. 
Cuvier presided after this event, and from which he had absented himself two 
months, he resumed the chair with a firm and placid expression of countenance ; 
rhe listened attentively to all the discussions of those present; but when it be- 
came ‘his turn to speak, and sum up all that had passed, his firmness abandoned 


him, and bis first words were interrupted by tears ; the great legislator gave way 
to the bereaved father ; he bowed his head, covered his face with his hands, and 


We conclude with his portrait, delineated with all the accuracy and minute- 
ness that distinguish a female hand :— 





been light in colour, and to the last flowed in the most picturesque curls, over 
, one of the finest heads that ever was seen. The immense portion of brain in that 
head was remarked by Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, as beyond all that they had 
ever beheld ; an opinion which was confirmed after death. His features were 


' 
| remarkably regular and handsome, the nose acquiline, the mouth full of benevo- | 


| lence, the forehead most ample, but it is impossible for any description to du 
| Justice to his eyes. They at once combined intellect, vivacity, archness, aud 


—~»>— 


Representation of Napoleon Breathing.—It was the praise of Praxiteles that | 


his statues seemed to breathe; but this honour, for so many ages enjoyed 

exclusively, the immortal sculptor of ancient times must now submit to share. 
| A formidabje rival to his fame appears in the person of an ingenious modern 
| Frenchman, by whom a figure of Napoleon Buonaparte has heen formed, which 
| moves, not in appearance only, but actually, as in the act of respiratiov, This 
| artificial figure yields to pressure, except in those parts wherein the living body 
| bones would present resistance ; and on the removal of the external force resumes, 
almost like real flesh and blood, its original shape. Even the motion of respir- 
ation, as we have just mentioned, is by some artifice represented, and we question 
not that this Promethean imitation of humanity, if exhibited within the 
territories of the Holy Alliance, would be seized and sent to keep company 
with the shade of its great prototype in St. Helena. We do not know of what 
substance the figure is formed—probably caoutchouc is the chief material—but 
its elasticity, though surprising, is not exactly of the same sort as that which is 
felt in the touch of human flesh. Putting aside the ingenuity of the invention, 
the figure is not without merit as a work of art. The parts of the body which 
are exposed, namely, the face and hands, beara strong resemblance in form, 
colour, and texture, tothe human. The hands, in particular, have been modelled 
with great care; their proportions appear to be correct, and their position is easy 
and natural. The figure represents Napoleon in his best days—before his person 
| assumed that corpulency which disfigured its appearance in the latter years of 
| his life. It is dressed in military costume, and reclines on a couch, seemingly 
| asleep. The little cocked-hat is, of course, not forgotten, and, to make the 
| exhibition more taking, one actually used by the late Emperor has been procured. 

The invention appears to us to be more curious than useful; but it is not im- 
| probable that it may, from the pliancy which it permits to be given to the various 

members of the body, lead to some improvement in the formation of lay-figures 
| for the use of artists. : 


| sion with a sort of fearfulness, for it did not belong to this world.” 
| 
| 








HOTELS TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. 
T ageneral meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara, 
whereon they have begun the founding of a city, it was concluded to let the 
Pavilion and Ontario Houses, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- 
| cember, and of the latter on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are 
deemed inadequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in 
the summer season, although each make up above sixty beds. ‘The building of Baths 
| and Assembly Rooms which have been commenced. will require increased accommo- 
| dation at the Hotels, As complaints have prevailed as to former management, the pro- 
prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the ren- 
dering such accommodation as Ladies and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed 
to receive at the fashionable public places of amusement in Europe. 
None need apply without the most satisfactory evidence as to qualifications. 
Three Cottages to be let or sold 
Letters post paid to be addressed to Jas. Robinson Esq. resident agent at the Cit 


of the Fallx, Queenston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs. Buchanan & Co. Montrea > 


and the Editor -f the Albion, New York. 


i  21.—Ilt, 
Niagara Falls, Sept. 14. {Sept. 21.—Ilt 


| 4. Rhone, 


| 3. Manchester, 





IX hundred Ibs, of English type for sale, very little used, to be seen at Mesas, 
Fowler and Gordon, Front Street. (Nov. 2-tf. 


CARD.—Mr. King, professor of Elocution, announces to the public, that his 
Institution, for the permanent correction, and cure of stammering, and all other 
impediments of speech, corner of Market and Holiday streets, verre Md., will 
remain open in that city until Christmas, when he will remove to the city of Washing- 
ton, where he will remain about three months. The system taught by Mr. King is 
based upon pure Philosophical principles, and varies materially from all others. Certi- 
ficates of cures, and letters of recommendation from many gentlemen of the highest 

respectability in the country, will be exhibited at the Institution. , 
(CF Mr. King will not expect to be remunerated until the pupil shall be satisfied 

that he deserves it. é é ; 
Persons who need the aid of Mr. King, and require further information relative to 
his system, shall have their communications immediately answered, when post paid, 

[Nov. 2, 3t.} 


CITY SALOON--DANCING AND WALTZING ACADEMY. 
R. and MRS. TRUST respectfully announce to their friends, patrons, and the 
public, that their Dancing Academy is now re-opened for the season. ‘Terms, 
16 per quarter. wy : 
. | a Trust will teach the German Cotillion (now so fashionable,) at the house 
of private families. pices 
The first Assembly will take place on Monday next, the 28th inst. ; 
Boarding-schools and families attended on reasonable terms. [Oct. 26, 2t.) 
REMIUM BLINDS.—The subscriber invites the public inspection of the various 
blinds, for which he obtained the reward at _ late ig the Rneires aie, 
tute. They consist of Spring, Sun, Venetian, Transparent, Wove-wire and Dwart, 
and may be seen athis store, 219 Hudson-street. WILLIAM COOKE. 
[Oct. 26, 6t.] 
EMOVAL.—H. J. Trust most respectfully informs his patrons and the public o 
his removal to 188 Canal-street, near Hudson, where he will continue to give 
Lessons on the Harp, Piano, and Guitar. For terms and references, apply at J. L. 
Hewett & Co., Music Publishers, 137 Broadway, or at his residence. [Oct. 5—3t. 























YOUNG LADY, born in Italy of American parents, with recommendations of 

the highest order, is desirous of formmg a Class of from 6 to 8 pupils, whom she 
wishes to instruct in the French and Italian languages. Her object would be, if pos- 
sible, to unite all her pupils under the roof of one family, and her terms, under those 
circumstances, would be proportionably low. For further particulars, apply to the 
Editor of this paper. [Oct. 19.---4t. 


MENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. 3. Evans, leaves Geneva 
sS every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furmshed in the most 
costly style. ‘ j 

Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines, 

For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, see the Travellers Guide for :!833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the 
beauties of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 
| peste BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 


will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
JAMES MORGAN, 








vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No, 60 
e William street, New York Jan. 6. 


ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 
Oflice, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
[March 16. 


CHOOL-MISTRESS WANTED.—A Gentleman living in the Southern part 
of Virginia, in a healthy and agreeable neighbourhood, wishes to engage a School 
Mistress for the education of his children. The applicant must be well qualified to 
teach the substantial branches of English, and to give lessons on the Piano. Pessons 
disposed to engage, will address the Post Master, at Whittle’s Mills, Mecklenburg 
Country, Va. immediately, and will state the salary for the scholastic year. The num- 
ber of scholars will not, most probably, exceed twelve. [Oct. 19. 
ic?A CARD.—-MISS STERLING respectfully annonnces to her former pu- 
pils and the public, that she has resumed giving lessons on the Piano Forte, and will 
be happy to attend Ladies at theirresidences. Miss Sterling begs particularly to say, 
that having returned to New York, with the intention of making it her permanent resi- 
dence, there will be no interruption in the studies of her pupils. 
Terms for private pupils, (three lessons per week,) $40 per quarter. A suitable dif- 
ference for schools. For further particulars, application to be made to Miss 8S. at her 
residence, 663 Broadway. [Oct. 26. 


RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the ship Albany, and 
NV will open on Thursday next, a handsome assortment of fashionable Hats, Caps, 
&e., of the latest Parisian style. [Oct. 19-tf. 

4 J. SYLVESTER has much pleasure in stating, that he this week sent a prize 
&. of three thousand dollars to a gentleman, resident in Lower Canada; this 
is not a very large item, yet taken in connection with the thirty thousand dollar prize, 
sold and paid on the 29th of August, speaks volumes for the continued and unpa- 
ralleled success of his office. He now requests attention to the large lottery, to be 
drawn on the 13th of November: capital prizes thirty and ten thousand dollars ; be- 
sides thirty of one thousand, and thirty of five hundred dollars, tickets only ten dol- 
lars. Letters enclosing a remittance, will meet with the same attention as personal 
application. ' _ . 

S.J. S. publishes a paper weekly containing official schemes and drawings, as also 
a Bank Note List, Prices Current, and Prices of Stocks. When money is remitted, 
without the class being specified, or if the letter should be received too late for the 
scheme named, the money will be held subject to order, or invested in the then mext 




















| best lottery, under the management of Messrs. Yates and M'‘Intyre. 


y 
S. J. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway. 
Those editors in the Canadas who advertise for S. J. Sylvester, will please give 


r the above a few insertions. 
“Those who entered afterwards, would have thought that the beautiful old | 





NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York. acre. 

E. Funk, |{Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. Is Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes}| “6 8, “ 8, ‘“* 8 Feb, 1, June 1, Oct, 1, 
3. Francois Ist, wwe OM Me, A US COU SS 
J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, © 16, 
1, New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,; “ 24, “* 24, “ 24, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8, “* &|Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 

Weiderholdt} “* 16, “ 16, ** 16, *“* 8 “% 8, * 8, 
4, New Ship, H.Robinson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 24, “* 24,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. he 1,Oct. 1; * 24, “* 24, * 24, 


No. 1. Franc 


, 











2, Charlemagne, Pierce, = 2 8, “ 8 l/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
3. New Ship, oh OT & 8S €, 
4. Poland, Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 24, “* 24 “* 16, “* 16,°%* 16, 
1. Erie, J, Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,] “* 24, ** 24, * 24, 
2, Albany, Hawkins, “ §, “ 8, “ 8,,JMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, | “ 16, “* 16, * 16) “* 8 * 8 * @, 
4. Henri lV. J. Castoff. “24, 424, * 34) “ 16, * 96, * 16, 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds 
| bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
| Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E, 
j Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do lith do Welis and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
| ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Win. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKE'LS. 














Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
| New-York. | London, 
| Montreal H.L.Champlin,|May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
} Gates,” Sebor, , i ” 20, ” 20, nad 20, July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
| Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, Mar.li,July 17,Nov.17, 
| Canada, Britton, | “10, * 10, * 10) “27, “ 27, “27, 
| Sovereign, Kearmey, | 29, * 20, °° 20, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,| nS i So 
| ‘Thames ’ | #16, * iy © 1h” 8t, * $i, 927, 
| York, ’ on | «20, * 20,“ 20, May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
| Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin' Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April l, YY * pf Sy, 
| Samson, Chadwick, | “10, “* 10, a Wa, oe Ye 
| President, Moore, | “20, ‘* 20, “ 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship ’ —, |Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “17, “ 17, “ 17, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
| tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 

be provided... ‘ , 

For freight or passage, a ply to “— rad the conmpntess on board the ships; to 
| GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. Joleman street, London, to 
| FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
| JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way! 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent’ 
and to ditferent parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





| 
| 
} 
| 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

‘ew York. Live : 
No 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
| 4. Roscve, Rogers, wl, “Veni, * pies 8,| “ 24, 24, . 24, 
3. Pacific R. L. Waite} “16, “ 16, “ 16,'Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
| 2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, oe +g MER Se a ay ee 


, ’ 
3. Europe Maxwell Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,] ‘“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Geo. ashington Holdrege, _ 8, ” 8, o 6) * 24, * 0, * Mm, 
1. South America, |Marshall, | “ 16, ‘ 16, “ 16,)April age My Dec. 1 


, 
2. United States, [Holdrege, “94, “% 24, “ 24, ’ . 8, 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, |Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, ‘ 16, * 16, * 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, eG * 3% os 8, 24, “* 24, “ 24, 
3. New York, Hoxie, “16, “ 16, ra 16,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
2. John Jay, Glover, “24, “* 24, — & RS 


’ ’ 
1. North America, |Macy April 1, Aug. 1, Dee.1,} “* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, Me a? oe" Awe, we, Oe 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “* 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, ¥eb. 1, 
2. Virginian, Harris, “og, “24, * zal gle BB, 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. : 
No. | and 3, Old “ixe.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wail street. No. 2 New Line 
—Owners, Wood an! Trimble, and Saml. Hicke & Sone.—No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. ’ 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. ana 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Ceerns, Creary & Co. 






































